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Motes of the Month. 
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On June 30 a deputation representing the 
Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, 
headed by the President, Count Plunkett, 
presented an address to the new Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Lord Wimborne. 
The address recounted the history of the 
Society and of its activities, and mentioned 
the names of some of its most eminent 
workers who have passed away; but its 
chief point was contained in the following 
paragraph: “In one main respect the posi- 
tion of Ireland in archeology differs from 
that of Great Britain and other countries. 
The strong hand of Czesar was never laid 
upon her; her native arts and institutions 
were not swept aside by legionary and prefect, 
nor forced into the imperial mould; no ex- 
ternal violence disturbed their gradual muta- 
tions throughout many remote centuries. 
Consequently, the memorials cf prehistoric 
man are more abundant here than in any 
equal area in Europe. A similar statement 
may be made regarding our early Christian 
antiquities, and medizeval remains have sur- 
vived in great numbers. It is most desirable, 
therefore, to obtain for Ireland a compre- 
hensive and scientific record of ancient 
monuments such as is being prepared by 
the Royal Commissions for England, Scot- 
land, and Wales ; but this, it is recognized, 
VOL. XI. 


is a matter which must be postponed until 
a more auspicious time.” 

We are glad the Society made this point, 
although further action must necessarily be 
deferred ; for, indeed, it is somewhat of a 
scandal that while Royal Commissions on his- 
torical monuments have been appointed, and 
are doing excellent work, for England, Scot- 
land and Wales, Ireland, with its wonderful 
wealth of ancient remains, has been left out 
in the cold. Theaddress concluded: “ Mean- 
while we hope that under your Excellency’s 
wise and sympathetic administration the 
interests of our ancient monuments will 
receive all the protection which the Execu- 
tive Government can afford in a benevolent 
exercise of its ordinary powers.” 

The Lord-Lieutenant made a sympathetic 


reply. 
+ ¢ ¢ 

Interesting souvenirs of the Scarborough 
bombardment have recently been added to 
the collections in the Museum at Hull. 
These consist of medals and medalets, or 
pendants, in two sizes. The larger one is 
1} inches in diameter and the smaller slightly 
over }? inch. ‘They are struck in silver, 
bronze and aluminium, and the smaller one 
also in gold. On the obverse of the large 
medal is a view of Scarborough being bom- 
barded by three battleships, as well as views 
of the town looking north and south. To- 
wards the centre are the Scarborough arms, 
and the words, “Scarborough still Undis- 
mayed.” On the reverse are the words, 
‘‘ Bombardment of Scarborough and Non- 
Combatants by the German Fleet, Decem- 
ber 16, 1914.”’ On the obverse of the 
smaller one is a view of Scarborough being 
bombarded by three battleships, with the 
words, “Bombardment of Scarborough.” 
The reverse shows the Scarborough arms 
with the words, “A German Crime—-Scar- 
borough and Non-Combatants bombarded 
by the German Fleet, December 16, 1914.” 


¢ + ¢ 


At the annual meeting on June 17 of the 

Royal Numismatic Society, the President 

presented the Society’s medal to Mr. G. F. 

Hill, Keeper of Coins in the British Museum, 

in recognition of his services to ancient 

numismatics and the study of the medallic 
2N 
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art of the Renaissance. The following office- 
bearers were elected for 1915-16: Presi- 
dent, Sir Arthur Evans ; Vice-Presidents, Sir 
Henry Howorth and Mr. L. A. Lawrence; 
Treasurer, Mr. Percy H. Webb; Secretaries, 
Messrs. J. Allan and F. A. Walters; Foreign 
Secretary, Mr. J. Grafton Milne; and Li- 
brarian, Dr. Codrington. In his presidential 
address, Sir Arthur Evans called attention to 
a number of interesting numismatic memorials 
of events in Belgian and French history which 
had recently repeated themselves. 


Two important loans have recently been 
placed on exhibition in the Ceramic Depart- 
ment of the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
The first of these is a large collection of 
European porcelain, chiefly English, lent by 
Mr. Herbert Allen, and exhibited in Room 
135. This collection includes, in addition 
to about 170 pieces of miscellaneous Con- 
tinental pottery and porcelain, upwards of 
goo specimens of English porcelain. Every 
English factory of the eighteenth century of 
which the productions can be identified is 
represented, as well as all those of any impor- 
tance of the earlier part of the nineteenth 
century. <A few outstanding pieces may be 
instanced as an indication of the character 
of this splendid accession to the porcelain 
exhibits ofthe Museum. Aset of three vases 
of Chelsea porcelain decorated in the Sévres 
manner with subjects after Boucher on a 
claret-coloured ground, a rare mirror and 
stand with relief scrollwork, two peacock- 
feather plates and two large tureens, testify 
to the pre-eminence of this the most sump- 
tuous of all English wares of the eighteenth 
century. Biscuit groups after Angelica Kauff- 
mann and a set of gold-striped blue vases of 
Chelsea-Derby porcelain symbolize the more 
sober taste which came into fashion towards 
the close of the century. Two hexagonal 
vases with Japan patterns and salmon- 
coloured ground, and three tea-services from 
the Worcester factory, are typical of the good 
workmanship which is so praiseworthy a 
feature of its productions. A number of 
Bristol vases, acquired from the Trapnell and 
other collections, are interesting illustrations 
of the short-lived attempt to manufacture hard 
porcelain of the Chinese and German type in 
this country. Mr. Allen’s collection is cer- 





tainly one of the most important of English 
porcelain formed in recent years. It is hoped 
that a catalogue will be ready shortly. 


+ + ¢ 


In the windows of the adjoining room (No. 
136) may be seen the second of the two 
loans now under notice, a series of small 
medallions and panels of English stained 
glass lent by Mr. A. L. Radford, F.S.A. 
The majority of these are of a heraldic 
character, and date from the Tudor period. 
The blazonry and badges of Henry VIII. 
and his family are exemplified in great variety. 
Certain of the panels are believed to have 
come from the palace of Nonsuch, built by 
that King near Ewell, which was demolished 
in the seventeenth century ; others were 
formerly at Cowick Priory, near Exeter. It 
would be difficult to find in the whole history 
of stained glass anything to surpass in ordered 
balance of design and harmony and splendour 
of colouring some of these small armorial 
medallions which have come down to us, as 
it were, a swan-song from the dying moments 
of one of the noblest crafts of the Middle 


Ages. 
” s « « 


Interesting additions to the Scottish National 
Galleries are recorded in the annual report 
of the Trustees. Most were made by gift or 
bequest, and some by purchase. Eleven oil- 
paintings, including six by Raeburn, have 
been lent by Sir Ronald Munro-Ferguson, 
Governor-General of Australia. Among the 
gifts are five etchings by W. Dyce, presented 
by Miss Dyce, London, and the purchases 
include a water-colour portrait of Thomas 
Carlyle by Mrs. Allingham. Among the 
donations to the Museum of Antiquities is a 
large collection of objects of bronze and iron 
and specimens of pottery from an excavation 
conducted by the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland on the Raprain Law in East Lothian, 
a necklace of eleven beads of a type usually 
associated with Anglo-Saxon interments found 
in a cist at Dalmeny, and a necklace of fifty- 
nine beads of amber discovered in the ex- 
cavation of a broch in the island of Skye. 
The purchases include three oval bowl-shaped 
brooches of brass from two Viking burials in 
Orkney, a mould for casting flat axes of 
bronze, and a handled urn found in a Bronze 
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Age interment many years ago near Comrie, 
which, so far as Scotland is concerned, is 


unique. 
a 


The following letter in reference to Stone- 
henge has been sent to the Press: ‘‘ A good 
deal of misconception appears to exist in 
respect of the sale of Stonehenge, and, on 
behalf of Sir Cosmo Antrobus, we write to 
explain that the property is under the protec- 
tion of the Ancient Monuments Act, which 
ensures its preservation. Although Stone- 
henge is to be included in the sale of the 
Amesbury Abbey estate in September next, 
Sir Cosmo Antrobus, who is only tenant for 
life, proposes, if his powers permit him to do 
so, to impose conditions providing for the 
public having access thereto for all time. It 
is to be hoped, however, that Stonehenge 
may be bought either by the Government or 
by a learned society, and our instructions are 
that if any reasonable proposal be made for 
its acquisition with the intention of preserv- 
ing the monument in the public interest, we 
are to facilitate a sale by private treaty before 
the auction.—We are, sir, yours faithfully, 
KNIGHT, FRANK AND RUTLEY, 20, Hanover 
Square, W.” 


+ ¢ ¢ 

The director of the National Physical Labora- 
tory states in his annual report that it is 
proposed to commence a systematic study of 
the cracks in the buildings of the Tower 
of London. This investigation, he says, 
promises to be of interest. Cracks suitable 
for observational purposes have been chosen 
in the walls of St. John’s Chapel and in the 
Beauchamp, Salt, Wakefield and Cradle 
Towers, and a set of crack micrometers of 
Mr. Horace Darwin’s design has been put in 
hand. When these are fitted, observations 
will be made weekly for a period of twelve 
months. 


¢ 
The Congress of Archeological Societies, 
which is usually held at the end of June or 
beginning of July, has been postponed on 
account of the war. In the event of there 
being matters of urgency which require im- 
mediate attention by Congress, the Council 
feels that local secretaries will bring them at 
once to the notice of the Hon. Secretary 
(Dr. William Martin, F.S.A., 2, Garden 


Court, Temple, E.C.). The Earthworks 
Committee will issue its Annual Report as 
usual. Mr. George Clinch, F.G.S., 3, 
Meadowcroft, Carshalton Road, Sutton, 
Surrey, has been appointed Assistant 
Treasurer, and to him all subscriptions 
should be sent. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 
Referring to Mr. V. B. Crowther-Beynon’s 
paper on ‘ Tobacco-Stoppers” in last 
month’s Antiguary, Mr. T. Sheppard, of the 
Hull Municipal Museum, writes: “I send 
you herewith an illustration of a combined 
tinder-box, corkscrew and tobacco-stopper, 
in this museum. Our example seems to be of 
late seventeenth or early eighteenth century 
date. Attached to the lid is a piece of steel 





for striking the wall with the flint, thus 
ie the usual method of obtaining a 
ight.” 


¢ &¢ ¢ 

At the sale of the late Lord Huntingfield’s 
porcelain at Messrs. Christie’s on June 28, a 
pair of very fine Sévres turquoise vases, 1760, 
went to Mr. Huggins for 1,400 guineas. 
The same purchaser gave 580 guineas for 
a third Sévres turqoise vase. ‘“ These three 
vases,” said Zhe Times, ‘were won by Miss 
Vanneck, daughter of Sir John Vanneck, 
second baronet, at a Court game of faro, the 
vases being given by George IV.” 


The sale of old English plate and jewellery 
by Messrs. Knight, Frank.and Rutley at 
their rooms in Hanover Square on June 25 
included 131 lots, by order of the executors 
of Major Sir Edward Stewart Richardson, 
who has been killed in action. Of these 
articles of the gallant Major a set of four 
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silver candlesticks, by William Abdy (George 
III., 1787), made £ 30; six George III. salts, 
by Daniel Pontifex, £20 2s. 6d.; a set of 
four George IV. sauce tureens, maker’s mark 
G. M. H., £27 16s. 7d. ; a set of six candle- 
sticks (George IV., 1822), by A. Sutcliffe, 
426 10s. ; a pair of George III. three-light 
candelabra, by Matthew Bolton, Birmingham, 
£56 ; four circular souffiée dishes and covers 
(George III., 1794), by William Pitts and 
Joseph Preedy, #19 11S. 2d.; sixteen 
Georgian oval meat dishes realized £161, 
and a Queen Anne plain two-handled cup, 
by John Bodington, £83 3s. 2d.; a set of 
three plain muffineers, by Hugh Gordon 
(George II., 1744), 424 118.; a pierced 
cake-basket, by Andrew Fogelberg (George 
III., 1774), 436 11s. 1od.; a set of four 
oblong-shaped dishes, by William Sumner 
(George III., 1808), £43 3s. 6d. ; a pair of 
entrée dishes and covers (George III., 1802), 
4,34 4S. 3d.; and a soup tureen, cover and 
stand, maker’s mark R. S., £27 19s. 5d. 
Twelve antique three-prong forks made 
418 11s. rod. Another lot was a plain 
silver pitcher, cream ewer (Irish, 1716), 
which ran to £30 9s. (47 an ounce). A 
William III. cylindrical caster (1697) realized 
442 6s. (£6 an ounce). We are in- 
debted for these particulars to the Standard, 


June 28. 
¢ ¢+¢ *¢ 


We much regret to hear that the pictur- 
esque old shop of the well-known silver- 
smiths, Messrs. Lambert, at the corner of 
Coventry Street, is in danger of demolition. 
The Arundel estate, which has frontages to 
Coventry Street and Shaftesbury Avenue, 
close to Piccadilly Circus, has been sold, and 
it is proposed to build a great hotel on the 
site, which may involve the disappearance of 
the Lambert shop, which, like its neighbour, 
Fribourg’s tobacco shop in the Haymarket, 
shows us what Georgian shop-fronts were 


like. 
¢ &¢ ¢ 


‘No one who passes that way,” said a writer 
in the Daily Chronicle, July 9, ‘can fail to 
give a glance at its small, old-fashioned 
window-panes, glazed with a purple-tinted 
glass that gives an air of mystery to the 
silver plate displayed inside. The old iron 






tailings that protect the basement windows, 
the brass plates long polished bare of in- 
scriptions, and the general effect of the low 
doors and windows, contrast curiously with 
the tall plate-glass windows of the modern 
shops around.... ‘The interior is as quaint 
as the exterior. The customer treads a 
cramped, uneven floor between old-fashioned 
show-cases filled with triumphs of the silver- 
smith’s art. All the display and showy sales- 
manship of the twentieth-century shop is 
scorned, and one seems to enjoy something 
of the peace and absence of hustle of a 
hundred years ago. The ancient panellings 
of the walls and the plaster of the ceiling are 
practically untouched since the day when 
they saw the royalty, nobility, and gentry of 
the days before Waterloo come in as 
customers. 

‘What may he the fate of the old shop 
in the new scheme of things seems for the 
present a little uncertain, but there will be a 
general desire that by some means the old 
shop-front may be preserved.” 


+ ¢ 
The Sphere, July 3, had a good illustration 
of the Cathedral of San Ciriaco at Ancona 
as damaged by the Austrian naval bombard- 
ment. The cathedral, stated to have been 
built on the site of a Temple of Venus men- 
tioned by Catullus and Juvenal, and to con- 
tain ten of its columns, was consecrated in 
1128 and completed in 1189. The style of 
architecture is mixed Byzantine and Roman- 
esque, in the form of a Greek cross, with 
each arm of the cross flanked with aisles. 
The dome over the crossing is amongst the 
oldest in Italy, whilst the facade, with its 
wonderful Gothic portico, dates from the 
thirteenth century, and is ascribed to Mar- 
gheritone d’Arezzo. In the interior of the 
cathedral are many interesting and ancient 
reliefs and sculptures. The sarcophagus of 


- the Pretor of Ancona dates back to the 


fourth century; the reliefs around it illus- 
trate well-known scenes in Bible history. 
Amongst the other works in the cathedral 
are terra-cotta figures of Saints Cyriacus and 
Marcellinus and the sarcophagus of the 
former. In the right transept the semi- 
Byzantine capitals have been well preserved. 
The present is not by any means the first 
destruction the town has suffered. It was 
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destroyed successively by the Goths and the 
Longobards. 


+ ¢ ¢ 

Readers of the paper by Mr. H. S. Toms in 
last month’s Antiguary on “ Pigmy Flint 
Implements found in Sussex” will be glad 
to know that a very good selection of the 
Horsham pigmy flint implements has been 
lent to the Brighton Museum for a month 
or two by Messrs. C. J. Attree and E. J. 
Guérard Piffard, and is on view in Room 1 
of the Museum, with others of the same class 
from the Brighton district. Any interested 
reader of the Antiguary who is within reach 
of Brighton has thus an excellent oppor- 
tunity of inspecting the specimens. 


The Roman sword referred to in our April 
‘Notes,’ which was discovered during the 
work of excavating at the Ripon camp and 
presented by Messrs. Balfour, Beaty and 
Co. to the Ripon Corporation, who for- 
warded it to Sir Hercules Read at the British 
Museum to be cleaned, has now been re- 
turned, and has been placed in the Ripon 
Museum in St. Agnesgate. The sword has 
been labelled as follows: ‘‘Early British 
anthropoid sword of iron, found at Clother- 
holme, near Ripon, 1914. Date about 
10oo B.C. The type derives its name from 
the resemblance of the hilt to the human 
figure, the head (now defaced) representing 
the knob at the end of the tang seen on 
earlier specimens of the type (Proceedings 
of Society of Antiquaries of London, 
vol. xxvii.).”” . 


& 

Early in May last, on the farm of Keir, 
Belhelvie, Aberdeenshire, a grave was opened 
by the plough which contained a perfect 
human skeleton and three urns. One of 
the urns was practically whole, but the other 
two were broken. The grave was lined with 
stout undressed slab-stones. ‘The urns were 
empty. 


We have received the report for 1914 of the 
Horniman Museum and Library, Forest Hill, 
S.E,, which shows, notwithstanding the de- 
crease in the number of visitors caused by 
the war, what very useful service the Museum 
does in popularizing scientific knowledge. 
A praiseworthy step forward has been taken 


by the appointment of a Guide- Demonstrator 
to conduct parties of visitors round the col- 
lections, and in other ways to he!p the public. 
Important additions to the Ethnological 
Department include the series of flint instru- 
ments (regarded as of the Mousterian period) 
from Northfleet, Kent, and the antler picks 
and flint implements from the recent excava- 
tions at Grime’s Graves, Norfolk. The free 
public lectures on autumn and winter Satur- 
day afternoons and Wednesday evenings are 
a very valuable feature of the Museum’s 


activities. 

¢* + @¢ 
Dr. Jamieson Hurry has recently added to 
his many good works for Reading by issuing 
for gratuitous distribution to visitors to that 
town or to others interested in its medizval 
history a charmingly produced little guide to 
Reading Abbey, illustrated and accompanied 
by a folding plan. Dr. Hurry modestly 
thinks that his scheme may possibly be 
useful to other towns which are fortunate 
enough to possess historic memorials of. the 
past. The booklet is obtainable on applica- 
tion to the Town Clerk of Reading or at the 
Public Library. We commend Dr. Hurry’s 
example to the attention of public-spirited 
citizens of other historic towns. 


¢ + ¢ 


‘‘ During the month,” said the Crosthwaite 
Parish Magazine for June, “some very impor- 
tant antiquarian discoveries have been made 
by Mr. F. C. Eeles, Rhind lecturer in arche- 
ology, 1913-1914, which give additional 
interest to our parish church. It has been 
discovered that the walls, both of the north 
and south aisles, are late fourteenth-century 
work, into which, as far as the south aisle is 
concerned, larger windows of Queen Mary’s 
time have been inserted, and one in the north 
ais!e. It is probable that most of the present 
building is coeval with the font, and dates 
from the fourteenth century. But many of 
the windows were renewed, and the present 
clerestory and the upper part of the tower 
were probably added about 1554. It has 
also been ascertained that originally a decora- 
tive border in black, white and yellowish-red 
paint ran round some of the windows. 

“The great feature of the month’s find has 
been the six consecration crosses on the out- 
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twelve external crosses complete. At Ottery 
St. Mary, in Devon, there are thirteen, and 
at Cannington, Somerset, there are seventeen 
such crosses—an abnormal number in both 
cases ; but Crosthwaite is believed to be the 
only church at present known where a com- 
plete series of twelve exterior crosses (the 
normal number) survives. Uffington, in 
Wiltshire, has eleven. -Mr. Eeles has been 
fortunate in discovering eight other chrism 
crosses, and a possible trace of a ninth, on 
the inside walls. These had been covered 
up by plaster when the church was restored 
by Gilbert Scott in 1844. It was not im- 
probable that the three other crosses that 
originally existed inside the church were 
destroyed when the stone of the windows was 
redressed at that time. It would also appear 
that these internal crosses were outlined in 
black and surrounded with a black line in 
the manner of a rectangular frame. In one 
cross there is the appearance of its having 
been painted red, as they probably all were 
originally, The employment of external 
in addition to internal crosses is peculiar to 
the English use, which means that, although 
the consecration took place in the reign of 
Queen Mary, probably about 1554, at the 
hands of Dr. Aldrich, then Bishop of the 
diocese, the old English and not the Roman 
rite for consecrating the church was used. 

“The sixteenth-century piscina in the 
chancel has been cleared of plaster, and in 
the process some complete octagonal stones 
have been discovered, possibly taken from a 
pillar long since destroyed, built into the 
adjacent respond of the south arcade. Mr. 
Eeles has also examined the bell at the 
parish room. ‘The lettering of the inscription 
is in small Lombardics, and probably belongs 
to the early part of the fourteenth century ; 
it is, therefore, one of the oldest bells in 
Cumberland.” 


+ ¢ & 
We take the following note from the Daily 
Telegraph, July 7: “In 1891 the late Mr. 
C. T. D. Crews, requiring more hanging 
space on his walls for his growing collection 
of pictures (sold last week), sent to Christie’s 
a few panels of tapestry. One illustrating 
the story of Esther brought 300 guineas, and 
is now a precious possession of the Victoria 





side of the north wall, making the series of 








and Albert Museum. An early sixteenth- 
century Flemish panel, 13 feet by 17 feet, 
illustrating a Court romance, offered at the 
same time, reached only 115 guineas, and 
was bought in. 

“Yesterday, after twenty-four years, it 
came up again among the Crews various 
collections, and, notwithstanding the war, 
fetched 740 guineas, the bid of Mr. Gold- 
schmidt, of Paris. Some Persian rugs also 
caused spirited competition. One, with a 
design of formal flowers and foliage on ruby 
centre, with large leaves and cone-ornaments 
in colours around the border, on dark 
green ground 20 feet by 12 feet, realized 
590 guineas (Kelekian) ; and another, 15 feet 
3 inches by 6 feet 9 inches, of similar decora- 
tion on dark blue ground, 400 guineas (L. 
Harris). Three more Persian rugs totalled 
375 guineas. 

“*Seven sixteenth-century Italian walnut 
chairs and five armchairs, suitable for a con- 
gress, were cheap at 205 guineas (M. Harris), 
and an early eighteenth-century Dutch 
walnut-wood settee, covered with needle- 
work of Chinese pattern, brought 170 guineas 
(Mailett). Sir Guy Laking gave 160 guineas 
for a fifteenth-century armour back-plate, in 
four articulated parts, and a three-quarter 
suit of armour of sixteenth-century Nurem- 
berg provenance, with an Italian helmet of 
about 1560, fetched 145 guineas (Whawell). 
The total of the day’s sale was £5,458 16s.” 


*% 
Sir T. Carlaw Martin, LL.D., the Director 
of the Royal Scottish Museum, in his recently 
issued annual report to the Scotch Education 
Department, chronicles the progress which 
has so far been made with the extension of 
the Museum buildings. Dealing with the 
acquisitions of the year, the Director states 
that, from a historical and artistic standpoint, 
the most notable additions to the department 
of art and ethnography are three excellent 
plaster reproductions of the effigies of knights 
in the Temple Church, London. Of Purbeck 
marble, the original effigies were sculptured 
by the cathedral carvers of the early thirteenth 
century, and they represent the features and 
defensive clothing of prominent men of the 
day. The three effigies are to be supplied 
with appropriate bases reflecting the Gothic 
period. 
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In the textile section an innovation is the 
collection of old military and other costumes, 
which have been mounted on lay figures and 
displayed to the best advantage. They serve 
to recall the times of the Georges and Victoria, 
making a more direct appeal than is possible 
with works of art of greater intrinsic value. 
A rare suit of old pattern is that of one 
of the Pope’s Swiss Guards. Turkish and 
Oriental suits are also shown, including a 
remarkable Japanese suit of a type long 
discarded. The officers of this department 
have also completed the rearrangement of 
the valuable collection of arms and armour, 
besides adding features that enhance it. 


¢ + 


Among objects of artistic and intrinsic worth 
added to this department may be mentioned 
a fine collection of Japanese carvings in ivory, 
bequeathed by the late Mr. John Jordan, 
Edinburgh. These pieces number 289 in 
all, and are remarkable examples of ingenuity 
in combining human and lower animal forms, 
generally with a highly humorous idea, some- 
times with a merely grotesque intention, always 
with an exquisite skill in execution. The 
Museum had no previous acquisitions of this 
character. The Japanese section has been 
further augmented by a fresh consignment 
of antiquities from Dr. Gordon Munro. 
Acknowledgment is also made of a contri- 
bution by Mr. J. D. Hamilton Dickson and 
Mr. Genjiro Yamazaki, both of Peterhouse, 
Cambridge. This is a catalogue of Tsuba— 
é.¢., Japanese sword-guards, part of the 
Japanese collection of objects of art. 


¢ + ¢ 


The Egyptian Hall has again been enriched 
by the generosity of the Hon. John Aber- 
cromby, LL.D. In recognition of his sup- 
port of the British School of Archzology in 
Egypt, the Museum has received a beautifully 
modelled fish of the Nile in gold plate, along 
with some gold bead and variegated stone 
necklaces, all of good quality. These date 
from the Twelfth Dynasty, or about 2500 B.c. 

The Lindsay-Carnegie Bequest Fund has 
enabled 204 coins to be added to the collec- 
tion, which in course of time must become one 
of very considerable value. At present it 
comprises 3,522 pieces, and is rich in Oriental 
coinages. 





The sale of the effects of the late Mr. 
Robert Day, F.S.A., of Cork, will take place 
in December. The late Mr. Day was 
President of the Cork Historical and Archzo- 
logical Society, and his collections include 
a very large number of rare Irish antiquities 
and historical relics. Among these are 
examples of old Cork, Youghal, Limerick 
and Dublin silver; a quaint collection of 
old gold “posy” rings and seal rings (six- 
teenth and seventeenth century); and a 
unique collection of Irish glass beads. There 
are also a silver seal of the town of Cashel 
(Charles II.) and a portion of an early 
crozier of Cloyne Cathedral. Antiquities 
from China and New Zealand also find a 
place in the collections. 


We take the following note from Mature, 
July 15: “The greater part of a very large 
skeleton of the Pleistocene southern elephant 
(Elephas antiquus) has been discovered in a 
river terrace in the grounds of the Royal 
School of Military Engineering at Upnor, 
near Chatham. The specimen was buried 
in stiff clay, and all the remains are well 
preserved except the comparatively fragile 
skull. By permission of the War Office and 
the commandant of the school, and with the 
valuable help of Captain H. L. Bingay, the 
geological department of the British Museum 
(Natural History) has been engaged for some 
time in excavating the skeleton, and the 
work is now nearly completed. One of the 
preparators of the museum, Mr. L. E. 
Parsons, has hardened and packed the 
bones under the direction of Dr. C. W. 
Andrews, and the collection will shortly be 
sent to the Museum for final preparation. 
The skeleton is so nearly complete that it 
can probably be mounted, when it will rival, 
if not exceed in size, the great skeleton of 
Elephas meridionalis in the Paris Museum, 
which measures about 14 feet in height at 
the shoulder.” 
¢ ¢ 

The excavations on the site of the Roman 
town of Corstopitum, near Corbridge-on- 
Tyne, will be suspended during the con- 
tinuance of the war. Begun in 1906 by the 
Northumberland County History Committee, 
they have from 1907 to 1914 been carried on 
by the specially formed Corbridge Excavation 
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Committee with remarkable results. This 
year, however, all the labour which has 
usually been available will be needed for 
agricultural purposes or for the manufacture 
of munitions, and it has accordingly been 
decided that no work shall be done ; but it is 
hoped that as soon as the pressure of the war is 
removed, operations may be resumed, as a 
considerable portion of the site still remains 
to be excavated. 


+¢ + ¢ 
At the Worth Park sale on July 13 the 
Aubusson lambrequin in the Salon, 16 feet 
by 12 feet 10 inches, fetched 1,050 guineas. 
‘The scheme of decoration is a wreath and floral 
border with classical panels. On the follow- 
ing day four Aubusson tapestry panels, 
decorated with pastoral scenes, made £ 1,400, 
and another set of four £1,302. 


In July there was demolished a windmill, 
near Fulney Church, Spalding, which dated 
back to 1526. It was regarded as a land- 
mark of the Fens. The structure contained 
about forty tons of oak, and was the finest 
specimen of the early form of windmill in 
this country. In recent years nearly all the 
old Fen windmills have been destroyed. 


& 

“A curious discovery,” said the Daily 
Chronicle, July 10, “has been made during 
the rebuilding of Wargrave Church, which 
was set on fire by suffragettes in 1914. In 
restoring the tower it was found that the 
present casing of red brick is a covering 
or casing of the original Norman tower, 
which is a very fine example of Norman 
masonry, and, in the opinion of experts, one 
of the best discovered up to the present 
time. There is no record of the date of the 
casing of the tower, or by whom the work 
was done, but apparently it was in the reign 
of either Henry VII. or Henry VIII. There 
has also been discovered a number of interest- 
ing vaults under the chancel, of which no 
mention is made in the church records.” 


_* * ¢ 
Country Life, July 17, contained a very finely 
illustrated paper by Mr. H. Avray Tipping on 
that splendid old Derbyshire house South 
Wingfield Manor, built of stone by the Lord 
Cromwell who built Tattershall of brick in 
Lincolnshire. Unlike Tattershall, no part of 





South Wingfield has been entirely obliterated. 
Although it is a ruin, the visitor can get at a 
glance a full impression of the vast extent 
as well as of the noble proportions of its 
buildings. 


Amongst a number of relics of antiquarian 
interest in the historic church at Laugharne, 
Carmarthenshire, is a silver salver, now used 
on festival days, bearing the hallmark of 1787. 
It has the inscription: ‘The gift of the Dutch 
East India Company to Thomas Laugharne, 
Esq., commander of His Majesty’s ship of 
war Zhe Scout, in memory of his faithful 
assistance to the Dutch East India Com- 
pany’s ship Bardestryn (Captain Van Vlaan- 
derven), when the crew mutinied in the 
Dorms on the 29th November, 1786.” How 
this interesting relic became the property of 
Laugharne Church is explained in an in- 
scription, which reads: ‘ Bequeathed to the 
vicar and churchwardens of the parish of 
Laugharne for use at the Communion table 
of the Parish Church by Captain William 
Laugharne, Royal Navy, who died in the 
city of Bath on the 6th of November, 1856.” 


GS 


Chapters in the history of 
Olass-MBakiig and -Painting in 
England. 


By E. WyNDHAM HULME. 


I—UTYNAM’S PATENT FOR THE 
GLAZING OF THE KING’S CHAPELS, 
A.D, 1449. 


Patent Roll, 23 Henry VI., Part 2 (No. 468), 
April 3, 1449. 

Cra: EX Omnibus ad quos literze Salutem. 
Ee Wf) Sciatis quod de gratia nostra speciali 
| Wy et ex certa sciencia et mero motu 

nostris concessimus et licenciam 
dedimus pro nobis et heredibus nostris 
Dilecto nobis Johanni Utynam in partibus 
Flandriz oriundo qui in regnum nostrum 
Angliz ad nostri speciale mandatum nuper 
revenit quod ipse pro termino vite suz in 
eodem regno nostro morari et prehendinare 
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valeat cum uxore et liberis suis filiis et 
filiabus ac servientibus suis quibuscumque 
adeo libere quiete et pacifice ac eisdem 
modo et forma sicut verus ligeus nostri in 
eodem regno nostro oriundus ibidem moratur 
et prehendinatur et morari ac prehendinari 
potest absque impeticione molestacione vel 
gtavamine nostri heredum seu successorum 
nostrorum aut officiariorum vel ministrorum 
nostrorum quorumcumque. Et quod idem 
Johannes ad eundem terminum in omnibus 
causis actionibus querelis materiis et rebus 
sicut verus ligeus nostri infra dictum regnum 
nostrum oriundus non aletur nec aliquo 
modo pertractetur teneatur reputetur et 
gubernetur Suscipientes ipsum Johannem 
uxorem filios filias et servientes suos predictos 
necnon bona et catalla sua tam viva quam 
mortua quzcumque ac hujusmodi filiorum 
filiarum ac servientium suorum ubicumque 
infra regnum nostrum predictum fuerint in 
defensionem et protectionem nostras speciales 
Concessimus etiam prefato Johanni quod 
ipse durante vita sua tam per se quam per 
quoscumyue servientes suos omnimodo arti- 
bus artificiis et scientiis legitimis et liberalibus 
ubicumque infra dictum regnum nostrum 
tam infra libertates quam extra uti exercere 
et gaudere possit absque impedimento seu 
perturbacione quocumque nostri vel heredum 
nostrorum aut officiariorum vel ministrorum 
nostrorum quorumcumque Et ulterius cum 
prefatus Johannes nobis convenit ad com- 
ponenda operanda et facienda vitrum omni- 
modorum colorum sufficientes pro varifica- 
cione fenestrarum Collegiorum nostrorum 
beatz Marie de Eton juxta Wyndesoram et 
beatze Marie et Sancti Nicholi de Cantebrig 
sub certis modis et formis inter nos et ipsum 
Johannem factis et concordatis assignavimus 
ipsum Johannem ad tot artifices operarios et 
laboratores quoscumque quot pro composi- 
tione operacione vel factura hujusmodi vitri 
aut aliarum artium quarumcumque necessarii 
fuerint ubicumque inveniri poterunt tam infra 
libertates quam extra et eos in eisdem opera- 
cionibus ponendos et ad vadia nostra moratur 
aceciam ad boscum lutum petras cineres 
metalla ac cariagium sufficiens tam per terram 
quam per aquam et omnia alia quecumque 
in operacionibus illis necessaria ubicumque 
inveniri poterunt tam infra libertates quam 
extra pro denariis nostris solvendis capiendis 
VOL. XI. 


arestandis et providendis et ad omnes illos 
quos rebelles seu contrarios invenerit in hac 
parte prisonis nostris comittendis et manci- 
pandis in eisdem moraturis quousque securi- 
tatem invenerint nobis in operacionibus 
predictis prout eis ex parte nostra in- 
jungetur fideliter servituris. Et quod pre- 
dictus Johannes omnimodum vitrum per 
ipsum ad custus suos proprios operandum 
faciendum et componendum et non ad usum 
dictorum Collegiorum nostrorum ordinandum 
seu applicandum quibuscumque ligeis nostris 
ubilibet ad vendendum exponendum pro 
meliori precio que ad commodum suum 
poterit licete et impune valeat absque custumis 
subsidiis seu denariis quibuscumque nobis 
vel heredibus nostris solvendis vel aliquo 
alio inde nobis reddendis quibuscumque 
statutis ordinacionibus ante hec tempora 
editis factis sive ordinatis in aliquo non 
obstantibus, Preterea per eo quod predicta 
ars operacio vel factura hujusmodi vitri ac 
vitri quadrati ante hac tempora infra regnum 
nostrum predictum ab aliquibus ejusdem 
regni nunquam usitata fuit pro eo etiam 
quod predictus Johannes tam plures. alias 
artes in dicto regno nostro nunquam usitatas 
quam artem operacionem sive facturam pre- 
dicti vitri diversos ligeos nostros erudire et 
decere (sic) intendit ut ex parte sua accepimus 
ipsum ad hoc pro termino vite sue penes 
nos retinentes ad vadia et feodia nostra sibi 
proinde prompte solvenda volimus et con- 
cedimus pro nobis et heredibus nostris 
quantum in nobis est eidem Johanni quod 
nullus ligeus nostri per ipsum Johannem in 
arte operacione vel factura hujusmodi vitri 
vel aliqua alia arte in eodem regno nostro ut 
predictum est ante hec tempora non usitata 
informatus eruditus et doctus aut aliquis alius 
infra regnum nostrum predictum de cetero 
durante termino viginti annorum jam proxise- 
quentium et plenarie completorum artibus 
operacionibus vel facturis illis ullo modo 
contra voluntatem et assensum ejusdem 
Johannis utatur frequentetur vel exerceat 
sub pena forisfaciendi ducentas libras ster- 
lingorum quarum due partes nobis et heredi- 
bus nostris reddi et terciam partem ad usum 
prefati Johannis applicari volumus et con- 
cedimus per presentes. Et si hujusmodi 


ligeus nostri non habeat unde hujusmodi 


forisfacturam levari possit penam imprisona- 
20 
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menti ad voluntatem nostram et heredum 
nostrorum subeat in prisona illa moraturus 
absque ulla deliberacione ab eadem nisi tum 
per speciale mandatum nostrum vel heredum 
nostrorum in hac parte habendum Damus 
autem universis et singulis vicecomitibus 
majoribus Ballivis Constabulariis ministris et 
aliis fidelibus et subditis nostris tam infra 
libertates quam extra tenore presentium 
firmiter in mandatis quod prefato Johanni in 
executione promissorum et eorum cujuslibet 
intendentes sint consulentes et auxiliantes 
prout decet ipsumque Jchannem uxorem 
filios filias ac servientes suos predictos et 
eorum quemlibet necnon eorum bona et 
catalla predicta manuteneatis protegatis et 
defendatis non inferentes eis vel eorum alicui 
vel inferri permittentes injuriam molestiam 
dampnum aliquod seu gravamen Et si quod 
eis vel eorum alicui injuriatum fuerit id eis 
et eorum cuilibet sine ditione facta emendari. 
In cujus, etc. 
Teste apud Westmonasterium. 
Tercio die Aprilis. 


The following official abstract of the grant 
is appended for the use of those not versed 
in Latin: 

“License for life for John Utynam, born 
in Flanders, who has returned of late to 
England at the King’s command, to stay in 
the realm with his wife and children, sons 
and daughters and servants, as any liege of 
the King, and protection for the same; grant 
also to him for life that he may engage in all 
arts, works, sciences, lawful and liberal, with- 
out impediment ; and since he has come to 
make glass of all colours for the windows of 
Eton College and the Colleges of St. Mary 
and St. Nicholas, Cambridge, appointment 
of him to take artificers, workmen, and 
labourers, and set them to work at the King’s 
wages, and wood, clay (lutum], stones [petras], 
ashes, metals, and carriage therefor, and to 
commit to prison all rebellious subjects therein 
to stay until they find security to serve 
faithfully; and grant that all glass made at 
his own costs and not for the use of the 
Colleges may be exposed by him for sale 
without payment of customs and subsidies 
thereon ; and because the said art has never 
been used in England, and John intends to 
instruct divers lieges of the King in many 





arts never used in the realm beside the said 
art of making glass, the King retains him 
therefore for life at his wages and fees, and 
grants that no liege of the King learned in 
such arts shall use them for a term of twenty 
years against the will and assent of John 
under a penalty of £200, whereof two parts 
shall be reserved to the King and one to 
John—any liege who cannot levy that sum 
to suffer imprisonment without delivery save 
by the King’s special command.” 

The above grant, the existence of which 
was unknown prior to the issue of the printed 
Calendar in 1909, possesses a twofold interest. 

Its place in the history of Patent Law 
claims first notice, for it is by many years 
the earliest authenticated instance of an 
industrial monopoly patent, being some fifty 
years earlier than the first Venetian patent 
granted in 1507, and over 100 years earlier 
than the first English grant—viz., that issued 
to Burchart Cranick in 1554. The grant to 
Utynam coincides closely with the birth of 
letterpress printing on the Continent, and is 
many years prior to the earliest printers’ 
copyright licences from which, by some, the 
patent system is thought to have sprung. 

A perusal of Utynam’s grant shows that it 
contains all the characteristics of the Eliza- 
bethan Monopoly Patent. We see the Crown 
on its own initiative inviting the foreign 
artisan to come over and teach the English 
“artes antehac numquam usitatas infra reg- 
num.” The patentee makes no claim to 
the invention of the processes he proposes 
to bring in. We must assume in this case 
that Utynam’s processes were known and 
used in those parts of Flanders from which 
he has returned at the King’s command. 
In consideration of these undertakings, the 
patentee is taken into the special protection 
(and in this case into the service) of the 
Crown, and is rewarded with an exclusive 
right to the use of his processes for twenty- 
one years, with heavy penalties against all 
infringers. 

As regards the patentee, the name Utynam 
is probably the place-name Udenheim, a 
town in the Bishopric of Spire, in the Rhine 
district, afterwards renamed Philisberg or 
Philippopolis. Nothing at present is known 
of Utynam’s doings either at Eton or Cam- 
bridge, and it is probable that the outbreak 
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of Civil War put a stop to all expenditure 
upon building, for a search through the Issue 
Rolls, 28-29 H. 6, has not revealed any 
payments to him; but as the series is very 
defective for this period, the search proves 
very little. We may, however, safely attribute 
the visits of Utynam to this country to the 
influence of Margaret, Henry’s Queen; for 
the Lorraine glass-makers who were now 
supplying Europe with coloured glass had 
just received their charter (a.p. 1448) from 
the Queen’s brother, John of Calabria, who 
was administering the provinces of Lorraine 
and Bar in his father’s absence. It should 
also be noted that René of Anjou, the 
Queen’s father, was an adept in the art of 
glass-painting. The supremacy of the Lor- 
raine glass-makers in the manufacture of 
coloured glass lasted for over a century. 
Their glass is often described as Rhenish 
glass, because it appears to have been 
bought up by merchants in Basel, and 
thence shipped to their representatives in 
England and on the Continent. These glass- 
makers claimed a Bohemian descent, but the 
date of their settlement in Lorraine is un- 
certain. 

Utynam’s patent must be read in conjunc- 
tion with the well-known contract of 1447 
with Prudde (or Pruddle, cf Lethadby, West- 
minster Abbey) for glazing the Beauchamp 
Chapel at Warwick. Prudde was a glazier 
in the King’s service at Westminster, but this 
patent to Utynam must have meant his prac- 
tical supersession in this office. For he had 
done work in this capacity at Eton in succes- 
sion to John Graylond, who (circa 1440) put 
up some armorial glass in the chapel there 
(Lethaby, tbid.), and in 1445 he is said by 
Hasted (Zethaby, p. 304) to have supplied 
glass for Greenwich Palace, ‘‘ flourished with 
marguerites, hawthorn buds, and daisies,” 
the flowers of Henry’s Queen. The latter 
thus had had an opportunity of forming an 
opinion of the respective merits of the English 
and Flemish schools of glazing. 

Now, in the Beauchamp contract Prudde 
is restricted in two respects—(a) He is to use 
no English glass, but is to procure the best 
glasse of beyonde the sea that may be had in 
England, and of the finest colours ; of blew, 
yellow, red, purpure, sanguine, and violet, 
and of all colours that shall be most necessary 


and best to make rich and embellish the 
matters, images, and stories that shall be 
delivered and appointed by the said executors 
by patterns in paper, afterwards to be newly 
traced and pictured by another painter in 
rich colours at the charges of the said 
glazier. The above sentences suggest that 
Prudde was not the real designer of these 
windows, which were the work of “another 
painter,” whose designs Prudde was appointed 
to carry out. In this respect the contract 
is an innovation upon earlier practice, for 
in 1405 at York the glazier Thornton was 
ordered “to portray the window with his 
own hand,” and there were no restrictions as 
to the selection of the glass. 

As Utynam was probably in England in 
1447 working on the designs for the King’s 
chapels, it may be that he was ‘‘the 
painter” referred to in the Beauchamp con- 
tract. The windows, however, were not 
carried out according to the specification, for 
they do not appear to have contained any 
great variety of colour, while the prohibited 
black (é.¢., grey), green, and white glass was 
freely used. In some of the figure windows 
the “coarse reticulated backgrounds” are 
considered by Mr. Westlake to be the work of 
“another mind,” while the same writer states 
that in late fifteenth-century glass the greater 
variety and excellence of the coloured glass 
used in these backgrounds is specially charac- 
teristic of foreign work. We suggest, there- 
fore, that Utynam not being in a position to 
supply the new colours, Prudde carried out 
the contract after his own fashion in the 
English style, while Utynam went back to 
Flanders to collect a company and to make 
suitable arrangements for carrying out his 
designs for the King’s work at Eton and 
Cambridge. Whether there are any traces 
of Utynam’s designs in the existing windows 
at Warwick we are not in a position to say ; 
but while the windows as a whole appear to 
be of English execution, the figure of the 
Prophet Elijah and the costume appear from 
Mr. Westlake’s reproductions to suggest a 
Flemish influence. A peculiarity of these 
windows is the use of jewels leaded (so we are 
informed) into the borders of the draperies. 

Notwithstanding the specific references to 
the manufacture of coloured glass and of 
(ornamented) quarries in the patent of 
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Utynam, we are disposed to class the patentee 
as a painter-glazier, and to deny his claim to 
the manufacture of coloured glass which the 
first reading of the patent undoubtedly sug- 
gests. In other words, we regard him as an 
emissary of and agent for the Rhenish glass- 
makers, and not as their intending rival. 

Our reasons for this inference are as 
follows: The plant enumerated by Utynam 
—boscum, lutum, petras, cineres et metalla 
—accurately describes the equipment of the 
painter-glazier’s enamelling furnace, but is 
quite inadequate as a specification of the 
plant and conditions requisite for the suc- 
cessful introduction of the coloured glass 
manufacture. If his proposals had related 
to the latter manufacture, we should expect 
to find in the patent references to the selected 
site for his furnaces, powers for the cutting 
of timber in their immediate neighbourhood, 
and mention of the sources from which he 
proposed to obtain supplies of silica and 
soda. In place of this we have promises to 
teach the English arts wholly disconnected 
with glass-making— probably secrets of the 
Flemish oil- painters in the use of their 
pigments and mediums. 

Between the years 1450 and 1550 three 
distinct steps in the evolution of the stained 
glass manufacture are traceable. We have 
seen that at the date of Utynam’s patent the 
glaziers’ contracts indicate a demand for an 
increased range of colours in stained glass, 
and a growing distaste for the white back- 
grounds in the canopy windows, and we have 
the statement of Mr. Westlake that the more 
highly coloured backgrounds are charac- 
teristic of foreign work in this country. 
Then at some date prior to 1500 we find 
that the new range of secondary tints, espe- 
cially the purples and violets, are being made 
by a process of coating successive layers of 
coloured glass upon a white or coloured base 
—a process which obtained a wide extension 
in the following century. Both these pro- 
cesses—viz., the manufacture of pot-metal 
and coated glass—we are informed by Mr. 
Harry Powell, of the Whitefriars Glassworks, 
must have been carried out in the glass- 
makers’ furnaces, and he entirely discoun- 
tenances the view that glass, white or coloured, 
was made at this period by the painter- 
glaziers on the spot where their contracts were 


carried out. But in the third period (circa 
1550-1650) the introduction of enamel colours 
rendered the painter-glazier to a great extent 
independent of the glass manufacturer, greatly 
to the detriment of the art, which gradually 
fell into disrepute, leading ultimately to its 
discontinuance throughout the greater part 
of Europe. These changes coincide with the 
rise and fall of the influence of the Flemish 
school of oil-painting in the stained-glass 
industry. It is therefore highly probable that 
the technical changes introduced into the 
manufacture of coloured glass were made at 
their instigation, and it is possible that arrange- 
ments originally existed between them and 
the glass manufacturers which secured to the 
former a practical monopoly of the new tints. 
Thus the statements in the patent of Utynam 
can be interpreted in a sense which do not 
constitute an attempt to deceive the Crown. 

The principal authority for the history of 
the changes which took place in the com- 
position of coloured window-glass from the 
earliest times to the sixteenth century is the 
work of M. Appert, entitled Les verres des 
vitraux anciens, but unfortunately the writer’s 
experience relates almost entirely to glass of 
the twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, and six- 
teenth centuries. We are thus left without 
any clue to the technical changes which were 
taking place in the manufacture during 1450- 
1500. According to M. Appert, the pigments 
employed by the early glass-makers consisted 
of oxides of cobalt, copper, and manganese. 
These, introduced into a glass containing 
iron and alumina, were sufficient to produce 
blue, ruby, green, yellow, purple, and violet, 
as well as the darker shades from brown to 
black. But as a white soda glass gradually 
superseded the greenish-white potash glass, 
new combinations of pigments became neces- 
sary to avoid the crudity of colours produced 
in the purer material, and probably some 
extension of the range of mineral pigments 
occurred with this object. We commend 
M. Appert’s work to all interested in the 
subject, with the caution, however, that his 
conclusions as to the composition of early 
white glass, with its high proportion of 
alumina and low percentage of silica, are 
not accepted by our English chemists, 
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Visscher’s ** London” and ** Che 
@lobe.” 


By WILLIAM Martin, M.A., LL.D., F.S.A. 
————- 
AN a genial review of Sir Laurence 
Gomme’s recent work on London, 
| which appeared in the Ansquary 
~ for September last, the reviewer 
said: “ It is clear he [Sir Laurence Gomme] 
would like to stroll across the famous old 
London Bridge for a performance at the 
Globe Theatre of 1616, drawn in Visscher’s 
ever-delightful View of London.” 

May I be allowed again to express the 
opinion that the Globe is not drawn in 
Visscher’s View, and that if it was there 
originally, which is very probable, it was cut 
out by the engraver or the printer. “The 
words ‘‘The Globe,” which appear on the 
view, refer not, I think, to the buildings 
immediately below, but to the playhouse 
which stood to the south of that building, 
and beyond the limits of the engraving as 
we now have it. It can be plainly seen that 
the engraver’s lower border-line has removed 
all that stood upon and to the south side of 
Maid Lane, where almost the whole of the 
known evidence appears to place Shake- 
speare’s Globe. The excision may have been 
due to the necessity for finding space for the 
reading matter, mainly from Camden, which 
appears in column-form below, or by reason 
of the exiguity of matter of topographical 
interest south of the Thames. However this 
may be, it is tolerably clear that the promi- 
nent buildings just below the wording “ The 
Globe ”’ is intended for the Rose playhouse, 
which, as shown in Norden’s map of 1593, is 
known to have been situated to the east of 
the bear-garden, and on the same side of the 
Lane. 

If I may employ diagrams my meaning 
will be clearer, and at the same time I shall 
be able to show the relation which the 
Visscher view bore to the earlier one of 
London, which in 1572 appeared in the atlas 
of Braun and Hogenberg. To read Visscher 
aright, his indebtedness and close adherence 
to Braun, or to the original from which 
Braun’s map was taken, must be perceived, 
and the necessary allowance in Visscher’s 
representations accordingly made. Thus, if 








Braun is faulty, these faults. will reappear, 
perhaps in an enhanced degree. 

On the Visscher diagram I have marked 
the Rose playhouse and the bear-garden, and 
also the Globe playhouse, which, however, 
as I have said, was dropped from the engrav- 
ing, while the wording “The Globe,” which 
referred to the absent playhouse, was allowed 
to remain on the plate. 

In showing the relationship of the Visscher 
and the Braun views, I have adjusted some- 
what the vertical scales of the Braun view so 
as to make the two portions of Maid Lane 
continuous, as we know them to have been, 
instead of discontinuous, as shown in Braun 
and suggested in Visscher. I have there- 
fore stretched downwardly the littie east-and- 
west piece of Maid Lane—the present Park 
Street—which passed westwards from Dead- 
man’s Place on the east, so as to join the 
long and wide length of Maid Lane, which 
bordered the lower edge of Braun. This 
adjustment would also have been necessary 
in Visscher, if Visscher had included the 
region to the south of Maid Lane. 

That in early maps the scale changes from 
place to place on the same map need occa- 
sion no surprise, for even at the present day 
they do so; witness mercator projections 
and small-scale Ordnance maps where the 
width of roads are concerned. 

In the Braun map, four plots are marked, 
counting westward from Deadman’s Place. 
In the fourth of these appears the bear- 
garden. In the same way we may number 
the plots in Visscher, plots which are 
separated by bushes. We then find that the 
bear-garden is placed in the same situation 
as in Braun. In the second plot, however, 
a structure is shown in Visscher which does 
not appear in Braun. This, then, is the 
Rose playhouse, and not the Globe, as a 
merely casual inspection of Visscher might 
lead one to suppose. It must, however, be 
remarked that if we were guided only by the 
shapes of the conventional row of houses on 
Bankside which Visscher has copied direct 
from Braun, Visscher’s bear-garden might 
have to be placed where Braun’s bull-ring 
appears ; but this would only show that the 
compiler of Visscher varied the relative posi- 
tions of landmarks, and was not consistent 
in his copying. - we 
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BRAUN’S MAP-VIEW, 1572. 


4, Fourth plot, with bear-garden. 
6, Sixth plot, with bull-ring. 


7, Pyke garden. 
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VISSCHER’S MAP-VIEW, 1616, 


2, Second plot, with Rose playhouse. 
4, Fourth plot, with bear-garden. 


2 } Fifth and sixth plots of Braun’s suppressed in Visscher’s view. 


7, Pyke garden. 


8, Globe playhouse, removed from Visscher’s view. 
X ----X, lower border-line by Visscher’s engraver, 


We may, if we choose, continue westerly 
our numbering of the plots. By doing so 
we shall find that plots marked 5 and 6 in 
Braun are suppressed in Visscher. This 
suppression can easily be verified by noticing 
the abrupt change in the angles which occurs 
in the north-and-south lines of the Pyke 
Ponds in the Visscher map, as compared 





with similar lines easterly. We may surmise 
that the engraver started from both sides of 
his plate, and found that he had not left 
room for the plots which in the second 
diagram are marked 5 and 6. 

The relation to the Visscher view of the 
later and only map, which shows the bear- 
garden, the Rose, and the Globe, standing 
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together at the same time, and also the rela- 
tion of Visscher to Norden of 1593, are 
interesting in this connection, but as I fear I 
have already transgressed the limits of a 
note, their discussion must be deferred. In 
conclusion, however, I should like to point 
out how necessary it is, before deciding upon 
a representation in old map-views, to bring 
to bear the canons relating to their interpreta- 
tion, and to know beforehand the origin, 
sequence, credibility, and, if possible, the 
history of a map. Only by such means, and 
with such knowledge, can we truly assess the 
value of literal representations on the maps. 


Sr 


Jnis-ABabee of the Saints and 
Scholars. 


By FRANCIS JOSEPH BIGGER, M.R.I.A. 
~o-  - 


“1S the Irish Land Commissioners 
have recently vested the antiquities 
of Inis-Mahee, Strangford Lough, 
in the County Council of Down, a 
short account of the ruins and the legends of 
this most beautiful spot may be of interest. 
In the first place, it is a matter of extreme 
gratification that the remains still left on this 
. historic island are now to be preserved from 
further destruction. The adjoining lands 
having been sold to the tenants, the Commis- 
sioners had the matter brought before them 
with the above very satisfactory result. It is 
so long since the initial step to bring this 
about was taken that I had almost despaired 
of success, but this is now assured. 

Lough Cuan, as Strangford Lough was 
called, has much history along its shores 
and on its three hundred islands and on the 
crested hills, which add so much to its beauty 
in sunshine and in long-distance days, or 
when the shadows of fleecy clouds chase each 
other across its island-studded surface. From 
Killinchy in the woods to the rounded groves 
of Greyabbey is a glorious panorama of 
gently sloping islands, white, gleaming houses 
clustered in clachans, with sheltering trees, 
gently lapping waves, and boulder-strewn 
shores, with the golden whin that Linnzus 








adored gleaming here and there on rough 
declivities, and ever in sight the crumbling 
battlements of an ancient castle, with many 
a carucate of ploughland between. 

On Inis-Mahee itself a whole volume might 
be written, but a little must suffice. The 
early Celtic Saint—a friend and convert of 
St. Patrick himself—St. Mochai (Mahee), 
from whom the island gets its name, flour- 
ished as early as the fifth century, and evi- 
dences of his time are still numerous on the 
island ; but long before his age the place had 
a civilization and renown, as the burial urns 
of the Heroic period found on the island 
conclusively testify, as well as the Cyclopean 
masonry still to be traced. 

It was a flourishing stronghold when Tara 
of the Ardes had a flood of life flowing around 
its stockaded ramparts, or when the island 
of Dunnaneill had the hostages, gathered 
in foreign lands by King Niall of the Nine 
Hostages, housed securely within its walls. 

In old records the island is called 
Aondruim and Nendruim, the single ridge, 
as is its physical formation; but now its 
Christian name, from the famed founder 
of its early college, is the prevalent title 
bestowed upon it. 

Who was this Mochai, so famed in old 
story? We are told his mother was Brona, 
a daughter of Milchu, with whom St. Patrick 
had been a herd. One day, as the national 
apostle was travelling from his little church at 
Saul to another Christian outpost at Bright, 
he came across “a tender youth herding 
swine.” He was instructed by the Saint and 
baptized, and then given a copy of the 
Gospels and a reliquary. This was about 
A.D. 433, and before St. Patrick’s famous 
mission to Tara, when Mochai was about 
thirteen years of age. 

In later years the young herd became 
Bishop-Abbot of Aondruim, when the island 
was doubtless given over to him to found 
his settlement and carry on his missionary 
labours. It soon became a place of celebrity 
and learning, one of the famous schools which 
brought to Ireland the well-earned title of 
“Island of Saints and Scholars.” Amongst 
some of its pupils of fame were Colman, the 
founder of Dromore, and Finian, the founder 
of Moville. 

Patrick gave a bachaill to Mochai known 
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as the flying crozier, because it was said to 
have come down from heaven, and it became 
a relic long treasured on the island. 

A story is told of Colman, when a youthful 
student of St. Mochai, that one day he asked 
the Abbot for other work to do, and Mochai 
told him to remove a great rock over which 
the Brothers sometimes stumbled in the 
darkness of the winter mornings when going 
to their prayers; and this Colman did, casting 
it into the lough, where it was called Carrig- 
Colman, or Colman’s Rock. 

Many of the old Irish names along Strang- 
ford shores and on the islands are lost or 
modern names substituted—as Dr. O’ Donovan 
in his Ordnance letters writes, ‘as the people 
are so ignorant”—but enough remains which, 
when pieced together, go far to let a light 
flood in upon many obscure places. Looking 
at the little harbour on the east side of the 
island, remaining as it was constructed well- 
nigh fifteen hundred years ago, we can see 
the ships with Bishop Nennis on board, 
“with his people coming out of Britain,” to 


visit the famous sanctuary and learn some- . 


thing from the lips of the now distinguished 
Abbot, who had once been the tender youth 
minding his flock between Saul and Bright. 
This Bishop Nennis, who afterwards took 
young Finian away with him, was the suc- 
cessor of the famous St. Ninian of Whiterne, 
in Galloway. 

There is one legend in particular that will 
ever keep alive the name of St. Mochai the 
world over. It has been often told. Fiona 
Macleod has woven it into beautiful prose 
in Zhe Divine Adventure and Monsignor 
O’ Laverty gives a plain version of it. Mochai, 
with seven score youths—his students and 
disciples—went to cut wattles and timber 
to build their church on the island: 


Seven score youths cut beam and wattle, 
Seven score hands unscared in battle 
Their unstinted aid did lend him, 


This was at Baile-draigin (anglicized Bally- 
drain), the place of the blackthorn, land 
always connected and held in conjunction 
with the island up even to recent times, a 
sort of appendage of the abbey. Mochai 
worked with his students in the wood, and 
had his bundle ready for his shoulders to 
walk back to the island, tired with the burden 


and heat of the day, when a wondrous thing 
happened. As he rested in the shade of a 
draigin, a bird sang in its branches: 


Sang no bird in ancient story 
Half so sweet or loud a strain, 


and it was more beautiful than the birds of 
the world as Mochai gazed up at it, and its 
song was more sweet than the song of any 
bird he had ever heard. And then the bird 
said to the Saint: “ This is diligent work, O 
cleric.” And the Saint replied : ‘‘ This is re- 
quired of us in building a church of God,” 
adding, ‘‘ Who is speaking with me?” And 
the bird replied: ‘A man of the people of 
my Lord,” meaning an angel. ‘Hail to 
thee,” said the Saint; “‘and wherefore hast 
thou come hither?” ‘To speak to thee from 
the Lord and to please thee for a while,” said 
the bird. And Mochai was pleased, and the 
bird placed its beak in the feathers of its 
wing and fell asleep, and the Saint slept 
too. He slept until fairy nightfall, which 
is the last hour of the last day of three 
hundred years, and it was but as an hour to 
the slumberer, for through it all he heard the 
sweet song of that bird and the spell of 
beauty was upon him. Nor did any age 
come upon him, nor did his wattles wither 
by his side, nor was a leaf changed upon the 
blackthorn tree, ‘‘ Where the spider’ spun 
her web, she spun no more; where the dove 


leaned her grey breast from the fir, she’ 


leaned still.” Then the bird took its beak 
from its wing and said “ Farewell,” and flew 
away as the Saint awakened. He took up his 
wattles and made his way to the island. A 
large church stood where a tiny one formerly 
raised its pointed roof, and the Brethren at 
first did not recognize him, and there was an 
oratory in this church to his memory. Then 
he told his tale, and who he was, and they 
made him Abbot again, and they built a 
shrine of wood at Ballydrain, and about it a 
church grew, and “surprising white angels 
often alighted there or sang hymns from the 
branches of the forest trees or leaned with 
their feet on tip-toe, their eyes on the 
horizon, their ear on the ground, their wings 
flapping, their bodies trembling, waiting to 
send tidings of prayer and repentance with a 
beat of their wings to the King of the Ever- 
lasting.” A Gaelic poem runs: 
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A sleep without decay of the body 

-Mochai of Aondruim slept. 

Of the people of the congregation where the 
sage was 

He did not find but the descendants. 


Three melodies-delightful music 

The angel in the shape of the bird, sang 

In the middle of the wood, at the foot of the 
tree. ; 

Fifty years each melody lasted. 


Mochai, “ being renowned in virtues and 
in miracles, was called to heaven, and he 
was buried in that church wherein he had 
worthily served the Lord.” This was in 
A.D. 496, as recorded in the Four Masters, 
and his festival is on June 23. 

For hundreds of years there were suc- 
cessors in the Abbot’s chair of the island, 
who were also Bishops, until finally the see 
merged in that of Down. Its fame as a 
Celtic school and seat of learning and piety 
faded away late in the tenth century after 
repeated onslaughts of the Danes, who had 
also assailed Bangor and Moville, hauling 
their long boats from Bangor over Conlig to 
Moville, and then entering Lough Cuan and 
making for Inis-Mahee. In the twelfth 
century, as recorded by Bishop Reeves, a 
colony of monks from St. Bees, in Cumber- 
land, were in occupation ; but these did not. 
flourish. The neighbouring Irish resented 
the walls of their own saints being handed 
over to strangers, and so final decay fell 
upon the old island, with only its fame 
dwelling in the minds of the people. 

King John of England did not pause to 
see it when he made his camp at Ballymoran, 
in Killinchy, on his march from Holywood 
to Downpatrick in the July of a.p. 1210. 

The base of the round tower is the most 
prominent of the ruins still remaining on the 
island. Foundations of churches and other 
buildings can be traced, with several great 
encircling cashels, or stone walls, now largely 
buried or levelled. 

At the north end of the island is the 
castle, upon which a Captain Browne, in a 
petition to Lord Burley, stated he had ex- 
pended upwards of “ fowre hundreth marks ” 
in building about the year 1570. This 
gallant Captain claimed that he was the 
“first of his nacyon” who had held the 
place for the English ‘‘ in a dangerous and 

VOL. XI. 


rebellyous time.” Turlagh O'Neill was 
exerting himself in his own patrimony ap- 
parently, or Sir Brian MacFelim O’Neill 
was troubling the petitioner, whose pitiful 
note goes on to say: “ Sir Bryan Machfelim 
keepeth a warde in my house. I doo beseech 
your honor that I may have your honor’s and 
my lords of the counseill’s letters to my 
L. Deputy to give me possession of my 
house againe.’”’ Browne was not successful, 
as these were considered church lands, and 
so the Protestant Bishops claimed and held 
them and farmed them out. Then they 
passed into other hands, and are now vested 
in the farmers who till them. 





Ciniversity College, Drford, 
and Dr. Radcliffe.* 


By Harry PAINTIN. 
—~<_ 


RRA a rom, COLLEGE | differs 

AK )) widely from many other Oxford col- 
AW leges in its origin and early history. 
~The great societies of Merton, New 
College, All Souls, and Magdalen, to name 
only a few, mainly owe their stately buildings 
and revenues to the munificence of single 
benefactors. ‘Till the seventeenth century— 
that is, 400 years subsequent to its founda- 
tion—University was but poorly supplied 
as regards buildings, and its resources were 
also of a meagre character. A century earlier 
the very name of the real founder had been 
forgotten, and in the charter granted by 
Elizabeth—for no earlier charter had been 
obtained—his name was not even mentioned. 
For nearly five centuries the college had 
been satisfied with nebulous and uncertain 
evidence that seemed to confirm the vener- 
able but baseless tradition that its founder 
was Alfred the Great, and it was only owing 
to the laborious and protracted researches of 
William Smith, in the eighteenth century, 
that William of Durham was reinstated in 
his rightful position as the founder of the 





* For the use of the blocks illustrating this article 
we are indebted to the courtesy of the Oxford Journal 
Lilustrated.—ED. 
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“Mother of Oxford Colleges.” William’s 
bequest, however, was of a very modest 
nature, his benefaction being 310 marks—a 
little over £200—a large sum at that period, 
but trifling when compared with the splendid 
generosity of Walter de Merton, Wykeham, 
and other great pre-Reformation founders. 
The origin of the “Alfred myth” goes 
back to an early date. In 1361 the college, 


in its favour. Some technical flaw, however, 
was discovered in the mode of procedure, 
and the case was retried in the King’s Bench 
and the previous decision reversed. Finding 
it impossible to obtain a favourable verdict 
in the Courts, the college resorted to action 
frequently employed by those dissatisfied 
with ordinary justice, and an appeal was 
made to the “ King and Lords.” To induce 








NEELE’S VIEW OF UNIVERSITY IN 1566, SHOWING BUILDINGS COVERING SITE OCCUPIED BY 
EXISTING WESTERN QUADRANGLE. 


(From Ingram.) 


probably attracted by a tempting bargain, 
purchased from John Gonwardby certain 
property in which, it subsequently appeared, 
he had merely a life interest. Sixteen years 
later his daughter, Idonea Francis, issued a 
writ from Westminster challenging the sale 
of 1361 on the grounds already indicated. 
The college was successful in getting the 
case removed to Oxford, where, in the Hust- 
ings Court, the Mayor pronounced judgment 


the former to take a favourable, and, prob- 
ably, biassed view of its claim, the King was 
informed the college was first founded by 
* your noble Progenitor, King Alfred, whome 
God assoile.” Having practically made the 
King a party to the suit, the case was further 
complicated by the statement that ‘the 
noble saints, St. John of Beverley and Bede 
. . were formerly members of the said 
college.”” Not only had this statement no 
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pertinence to the case, but it was untrue, as 
both these ‘‘ noble saints” had gone to their 
rest many years before the “ noble progenitor, 
King Alfred,” was born. However, the 
college secured a temporary triumph, and 
terrible penalties were threatened to any who 
should dare to “implead, weary, or disquiet 
the college.” Notwithstanding these threats, 
it is gratifying to know that the fair Idonea 
and her husband returned to the fight and 
won the day. The husband was a London 
trader, probably a member of some guild, as 
it is unlikely that any business man would 
venture single-handed to attack a powerful 
corporation. 

For a prolonged period the college had an 
uneventful career. The questions raised by 
Wyclif created some unrest, and one member, 
Richard Fleming, was sharply reprimanded 
by the Vice-Chancellor for his leanings in 
that direction. Fleming subsequently be- 
came Bishop of Lincoln, and founded 
Lincoln College to provide men “ well in- 
structed in the Scriptures and the Fathers, 
and competent to prove the existence of 
purgatory and the intercessory power of the 
Church.” Benefactions to the college came 
slowly and in small amounts, but these were 
carefully husbanded and judiciously ex- 
pended, and at the opening of the seven- 
teenth century the college was in possession 
of the splendid site it now occupies, and 
was in a position to build immediately the 
necessary funds were available. This difficulty 
was overcome by a bequest made by Sir 
Simon Bennett—whose portrait is in the hall, 
and who died in 1633—leaving the college 
his estate at Hanley Court, which he had 
purchased for £6,000 four years earlier. It 
was directed that the income from this should 
be devoted to rebuilding the college, and 
Charles Greenwood, who had been Bennett’s 
tutor at University, presented £1,500 for 
the same purpose. Traditionally the design 
has been attributed to the Bentleys, who a 
few years earlier had completed the great 
quadrangle at Merton. The elevation might 
well be assigned to their scholarly and accu- 
rate taste, and though both brothers died 
before the commencement of the work, High 
Street is all the richer for their noble and 
dignified conception. 

The work was commenced in April, 1634, 


by erecting the western range of the great 
quadrangle, and the same year that section, 
together with a portion of the High Street 
elevation, was completed, the buildings being 
ready for “roof-rearing ” within five months 
of starting operations. Richard Maud, of 
Oxford, Freemason, was the builder, and 
Robert Perry, of Burford, did the roofing, 
probably obtaining the slates from Stones- 
field. By September, 1635, the existing 
frontage as far as the sixth gable east of the 
western tower was completed, the total cost 
of the two sides of the quadrangle, including 
the tower, being about £3,000. In 1637 
the chapel and hall were commenced, but 
probably owing to the unsettled conditions 
of the nation, little progress was made till 
twenty years later, when the hall roof was 





THE MASTER'S LODGINGS IN 1675. 
(Loggan.) 


completed. The chapel was not opened till 
1665. As early as 1642 Van Ling had 
undertaken to supply the fine glass that en- 
riches the chapel windows. In that year he 
was paid £70, and it is significant that it was 
agreed he should receive a further sum “ if 
the college did not go forward with their 
work.” Van Ling, whose studio is said to 
have been located in St. Clement’s parish, 
executed commissions for other colleges, but 
it may be safely affirmed that his work at 
University exceeds any other example of his 
skill at Oxford, and is manifestly superior to 
that at Wadham, which is sometimes attri- 
buted to him. At University each window 
deserves close and careful study, and though 
the quaint conceits are amusing, it must be 
confessed that for boldness of design, splen- 
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dour of colouring, and originality of concep- 
tion, the work touches a high standard of 
excellence. In the window depicting the 
offering of Isaac, the Patriarch is represented 





EASTERN ELEVATION OF THE CHAPEL, 
(From a drawing by Mr. Allen Shuffrey.) 


grasping an uplifted scimitar, and the empty 
scabbard at the foot of the altar is a 
marvellous specimen of rich colouring and 
minute detail. The “ Jonah episode” often 
successfully attracted Van Ling. The ex- 
ample at University is conceived on generous 
lines. Jonah has been ejected from a ship 
whose pennant bears the college arms. 
Jonah himself is attired in seventeenth- 
century costume, and near him is a ferocious 
monster with huge gaping mouth ready to 
swallow the unfortunate prophet. For the 
whole series of windows Van Ling was paid 
4190. The panelling and screen were 
added in 1694, and were the work of William 
Baker, of London, one of the most famous 
pupils of Grinling Gibbons. Inferior to 


the latter’s splendid work at Trinity, the 
screen at University is finely proportioned 
and is in excellent preservation. 

In 1802 the fine. timber-roof of. the hall 
was concealed by a “Gothic” plaster ceiling, 
so much in vogue at the period, and at the 
same time Dr. Griffiths—subsequently Master 
—refaced the whole of the northern elevation 
of the chapel and hall, modifying its Jacobean 
character, and adding the existing panelling, 
buttresses, and pinnacles. These features, 
though unwarranted, are not altogether un- 
satisfactory, and might well have been other- 
wise, considering their date. The same 
remark, however, cannot be made respecting 
the eastern extension to the chapel made in 
the sixties by Scott. The original windows 
are mullioned in the strapwork similar to 
that in the hall and antechapel at Wadham, 
and were quite characteristic of their period, 
but in the early days of the ‘‘Gothic Revival” 
all work subsequent to 1500 was regarded as 
barbarous, and many fine examples of 
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GROUND-PLAN OF RADCLIFFE SQUARE AS IT 
APPEARED PREVIOUS TO 1747. 


The references are as follows: (1) Catharine Street; 
(2) School Street ; (3) St. Mary’s Lane; (4) St. Mary's 
Church ; (5) St. Mary’s Entry. (From Loggan.) 


magnificent work were ruthlessly destroyed 
in the feckless and unhappy attempt to 
assimilate thirteenth-century details with 
seventeenth-century work. The destruction 
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of Balliol College Chapel affords a glaring 
example of ‘‘medizvalism gone mad.” At 
University there is hope that the old panel- 
ling and eastern screen—which have been 
fortunately preserved—will be restored to 
their original positions. The glass in the east 
window is of a very negative character, the 
drawing and colouring being alike crude and 








the roof was opened out,-restored to its 
original pitch and renewed where necessary, 
and a louvre was added in accordance with 
the original displayed in Loggan’s view. In 
1842 a further extension to the college was 
made by the block designed by Sir Charles 
Barry, architect of the Houses of Parliament, 
and the cloister connecting this with. the 


INTERIOR OF DR. RADCLIFFE’S LIBRARY, NOW KNOWN AS ‘‘ THE CAMERA.” 
(From a print by Vertue.) 


unpleasing. This, happily, will also dis- 
appear. 

Completed in 1657, the hall was refitted 
in 1766, when the louvre was removed and 
the roof modified, and at the same time Sir 
Roger Newdigate gave the existing fireplace. 
In 1904 another bay was added, fortunately 
in harmony with the original work, fine oak 
panelling replaced the deal fixed in 1802, 


original building contains Onslow Ford’s 
somewhat realistic Shelley Memorial. More 
recently the adjoining tenement, the original 
meeting-place of Vincent’s Club, has. been 
acquired by the college. On the east the 
building once known as “ Alfred’s Head” 
was dismantled in 1902, and the first section 
of a new quadrangle was erected from designs 
by Mr. Moore. Connecting the later with 
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the main buildings is Logic Lane Pridge, 
the erection of which was productive of 
unfortunate and costly litigation between the 
college and city. 

During the seven hundred years of its 
existence many men of “light and leading ” 
have received their education at University 
College. On this long roll of famous and 
illustrious names, few will evoke more affec- 
tion and regard than that of John Radcliffe. 

Dr. Radcliffe was born of obscure parentage 
at Wakefield in 1650. He received his early 


frequent and deadly malady. He cured the 
wife of Sir Thomas Spencer, of Yarnton, of 
this dread disease, and on moving to London 
in 1684 his daily fees averaged twenty guineas. 
Three years later he gave a window to the 
chapel of his old college, and also befriended 
Obadiah Walker, the ejected Catholic Master, 
when the latter fell on evil days. 

In 1690 Radcliffe received a fee of 1,000 
guineas for attending the son of Princess 
(afterwards Queen) Anne, whom he offended 
by a somewhat coarse allusion to a certain 





RADCLIFFE OBSERVATORY. 
(From an engraving by Skelton.) 


education in the Grammar School of that 
town, and matriculated at University College 
in March, 1665. Passing his Arts course, 
he graduated as B.M. in July, 1675, and 
commenced to practise in Oxford. It is 
stated that his entire medical outfit consisted 
of “some phials, a skeleton, and a herbal.” 
His “unprofessional” remedies and _ his 
brusque manner alienated the sympathy of 
the medical fraternity, but this was largely 
countered by his great success, especially 
with patients suffering from smallpox, then a 


illness from which the Princess was suffering. 
When the latter was dying, however, Radcliffe 
declined to obey the summons to attend, 
declaring he knew Her Majesty could not 
recover, and that his presence would only 
embitter her last hours. With Anne’s pre- 
decessor Radcliffe had been equally unfor- 
tunate, for on seeing the legs of the ‘‘hero 
of the Boyne,” he exclaimed: “I would not 
have your two legs for your three kingdoms!” 
William never saw him again, but Radcliffe 
had already amassed £ 80,000, and was con- 
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sequently financially independent.” Rough 
in his manners and fond of flattery, he was 
generous to those in need, a good friend, 
and a magnificent patron of learning.” He 
died November 1, 1714, and for a month his 
corpse lay in state at his London house. At 
Oxford his body was taken to the Divinity 
School, and afterwards to the Convocation 
House, where the Public Orator pronounced 
a eulogy. Thence the procession passed 
through the North Gate, and at Carfax was 
met by the combined choirs of New College, 
Christ Church, and St. John’s, who chanted 
dirges as the cortége wended its way to St. 
Mary’s, where the body was laid at the 
north-east end of the nave. A simple inscrip- 
tion on a small stone marks his resting- 
place. 

In addition to large sums bequeathed to 
institutions in London and his native town, 
Radcliffe was a munificent benefactor to 
Oxford. He not only directed his trustees 
to erect the Radcliffe Infirmary, the Obser- 
vatory, the old Workhouse formerly situated 
in St. Giles’s, and the fine building: now 
known as “The Camera,” opened in 1747, 
but he also remembered his old college, and 
through his generosity the completion of the 
High Street elevation, as we know it to-day, 
was made possible. With the exception of 
the small slab at St. Mary’s, no other 
memorial commemorates the large-hearted 
and munificent doctor; but like Wren, Rad- 
cliffe- does not need any “storied urn or 
animated bust” to perpetuate his worth. 
‘*Si monumentum requiris, circumspice.”’ 


Che London Jnns or hostels of 
Country Abbots and Priors, 


By R. A. H. UNTHANK, 
—————— 


po =O escape the warnings and outward 
MG pee and visible signs of religion was 
e.e difficult in the Middle Ages. In 
"London, hospitals, friaries, lazar- 
houses, monasteries, nunneries, churches, 
street- and preaching-crosses stood at frequent 
intervals both within and without the City 





walls. Every craftsman enrolled in a gild 
was nominally at least 2 member of the 
Catholic Church: a tapering spire or en.- 
battled Gothic tower did its best to warn the 
compact little parish under its shadow not to 
neglect the only path of safety, Bishops with 
their henchmen and retainers, little distin 
guishable from martial lords, were more often 
to be seen in the City streets or ferrying 
blithely down the river than in their languish- 
ing country dioceses, while the Prior of Holy 
Trinity by Aldgate, as alderman of the secular 
Knightengild, even sat as an ex-officio member 
of the Court of Aldermen. 

About the town palaces of the over-occupied 
bishops, as well as those of the temporal 
nubles, much has been written from time to 
time, but the little inferior hostels of busy 
abbot or pleasuring prior seem rather to have 
escaped attention, perhaps on account of the 
paucity or the difficulty of gathering materials, 

Up and down the City these ‘‘ fayre and 
large-builded houses” were thickly sprinkled, 
and at the dissolution of the religious houses 
many of them became the proud hall of a 
City alderman at little better than a “ bargain 
price” from a money-grubbing Crown. 

Behind the Church of St. Swithin, London 
Stone, the Augustinian Priors of Tortington, 
in Sussex, had a hostel “ with a faire garden 
belonging, lying on the west side thereof.” 
It was bequeathed to the Brothers in 1286 
by Sir Robert Aguylon, great-grandson of 
London’s famous first mayor, whose residence 
it had once been. In this garden, reduced to- 
day to the orderly green, gravelled forecourt 
to the hall and offices of the Worshipful Com- 
pany of Salters, used to meet Henry VII.’s 
arch-extortioners, Empson and Dudley, to 
hatch their odious schemes, their neighbour- 
ing houses joining on this vine- and rose-filled 
pleasaunce by a handy wicket-gate. At the 
Dissolution the hostel was granted to John 
de Vere, fifteenth Earl of Oxford, whose 
name the site retains to this day in Oxford 
Court, although the Earls did not long remain 
possessed thereof, having in Stow’s time given 
up personal occupation to Alderman Sir John 
Hart, and allowing the Salters’ Company to 
buy it in 1641. The hostel itself fell in the 
Great Fire of 1666. 

Besides being furnished with large and 
shady gardens fragrant with roses, rosemary, 
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and lavender, conducive to good business, 
the halls of these hostels shone with silver 
enough to make a rich man covetous, and 
not only covetous, but also appeased if only 
a prior saw hope of ulterior profit. 

In the erstwhile parish of St. Christopher 
le Stocks, now almost covered by the golden 
precincts of the Bank of England, on the 
western side of Bartholomew Lane, ‘ amongst 
other fayre buildings the most ancient was of 
old time an house pertayning to the Abbot 
of Saynt Albons,” its monastic ownership 
continuing back perhaps almost to the time 
of King Offa, when and by whom the great 
Benedictine monastery had been founded. 
At any rate, whether lodging here or else- 
where in the City, the abbots had for centuries 
been constant visitors to London. Their 
inn, however, was not exactly a haven of 
peace and quietude, an isolation from noise, 
for within earshot stood the stocks and the 
market thereabout, while in an opposite 
direction lay the copper- and laton-founders 
of J.othbury, whose “scrating” made so 
loathsome a noise that passers-by, Stow tells 
us, “ disdainely ” called the street ‘‘ loth- 
berie.” ‘To-day the sign of Founders’ Court 
silently recalls their long-departed industry. 

Out of small fires often much smoke issues. 
In 1435, on the east side of the inn, its 
privacy was disturbed by three small windows 
belonging toa certain Lombard. About these 
windows the abbot—it was then John Whet- 
hamsted—complained, but his address went 
unheeded, and in consequence ihe proverbial 
teacup storm was raised. Finding his neigh- 
bour had no intention to abate the nuisance 
—and the Lombard seemed to have reason 
on his side—the abbot caused the offending 
windows to be boarded up without so much 
as notice given. Against this overbearing 
action the people of the parish rallied to the 
injured Lombard’s support. Gedney (the 
draper mayor of 1427, who a few years later 
was to do public penance for marrying a 
widow, and that a lord mayor’s, who had 
“taken the mantell and ring, and the vow 
to live chast to God for the tearme of her 
life”) headed the throng. They tore down 
the oak planks amid loud and indignant 
recriminations against the abbot, who mean- 
while had despatched a messenger to call 
the mayor. In response a posse of influential 








citizens arrived, including the mayor, several 
aldermen past the chair, the chantry chaplain, 
and some other burgesses; but, unhappily, 
we are abruptly denied knowledge of the 
end of the affair, unless the chronicler’s 
silence shamefacedly means that the abbot 
was put to confusion. 

Five years previous to the unhappy incident 
just related, the abbot was engaged as plain- 
tiff in a case of novel disseisin for. eighteen 
shillings’ rent against one John Newman, 
the tenant of the “ Vernacle’’ brewhouse, 
whose premises lay also on that troublesome 
east side, while the priest of the Holy Trinity 
Chantry in St. Christopher’s Church was 
cited as another defendant. ‘lhe sign of the 
““Vernacle,” suggests Riley, was a “little 
Veronica,” or the imprint of our Lord. 
Perhaps he is correct, as most brewhouse 
signs are of religious origin, though there is 
a ring of possibility from the pronunciation 
that this particular sign had some connection 
with the “‘vyn Vernache” of Tuscany. Any- 
how, one is pleased to learn that the abbot 
won his suit. 

Dinners at the hostels were given with 
lavish provision. Conger, venison, eel pasties, 
and manya tempting dish from an experienced 
cook, were set upon the board. The parks 
of the Abbey’s patrons, or its own warrens, 
seldom failed to furnish a plentiful supply 
of game. The manorial cotes yielded their 
pigeons, and the Abbey’s tenants were always 
ready at quarter-days to pay their sticks of 
eels as rent. And who were the guests to 
enjoy this rare and refreshing provender? 
Sometimes a king, a duke, or an influential 
noble; sometimes a rich merchant or the 
master of a City gild; or sometimes, again, 
when a,lawsuit was pending, a learned 
attorney, whose invaluable opinion was in- 
sidiously bought through the seductive in- 
fluence of a good feast. 

The tables were set in the midst of a 
spacious hall lighted by Gothic windows, 
through the painted lozenges of which pierced 
the midday sun, gravely trying to subdue all 
thoughts of worldliness. Oak panels lined, 
and now and then gifts of tapestry adorned, 
the apartment, while scented herbs lying 
commingled with the rushes upon the floor 
sweetened the air. Stretched across the end 


of the hall a handsome carved screen hid 
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the entrance to the buttery and kitchen, and 
through its gate up from the cellars was 
borne the wine and that refreshing beverage 
marked with the mysterious monastic brand 
of treble X. 

The hostels were seldom, if ever, quiet or 
free from the footsteps of callers and visitors. 
The custos, or warden, lived always on the 
premises to collect the rents of City property, 
and to act in general as a steward. As small 
a staff of servants as convenient (supplemented 
at the busy seasons of Parliament and Con- 
vocation from the monastic cloisters) m'‘nis- 
tered to the entertainment of visitors from 
the Abbey or its subject cells, who were 
bound by rule to seek shelter at their proper 
monastic inn before inquiring for accom- 
modation at the hostel of a different Order 
or at a secular rest for travellers. Not all 
abbeys and priories, however, were endowed 
with, or could afford to keep, a London 
lodging, but most were fortunate enough to 
have property in or near to town. In such 
cases the convent often let their house or 
tenement with stipulations that their tenants 
should give hospitality to the members as 
often as they had occasion to come to town. 
For example, Osbert, Prior of Lewes (1170- 
1186), “gave a tenement in London belong- 
ing to the convent, videlicet the dwelling 
and houses of Wilbert de Araz and lands 
holden of the monks of Westminster and 
Robert the Chamberlain, to John, son of 
Edmund, to hold at an annual rent of 
fourteen shillings, and by service of giving 
hospitality to the prior and monks of any 
cells belonging to the convent of Saint 
Pancras as often as they should come to 
London, and find them fire and water and 
salt and sufficient vessels for their use.” 

Contrary to expectation, no chapels were 
permitted in the hostels, and “portable” 
altars were only allowed on urgent necessity 
being shown to the Pope. Hence the abbots’ 
inns never could lend themselves as sanc- 
tuaries to fugitive felons, as did the palaces 
of bishops and conventual churches. Had 
they possessed such privileges, the man who 
in 1277 killed another in the course of a 
quarrel in the Abbot of Colchester’s inn over 
a bundle of straw might have been saved the 
toil of a breathless, anxious dash for life. 
One exception to this rule we have found, 

VOL. XI. 


however, when the Abbot of Ramsey enjoyed 
the privilege of his own chapel as early as 
1114. But research and the evidence of 
denied petition both tend to show that private 
altars were exceedingly infrequent. 


(Zo be concluded.) 


Che Antiquary’s Mote- Book. 


ITALIAN WAFERING-IRONS. 


[PN =, a March meeting of the Society of 
hay Antiquaries Mr. W. L. Hildburgh 
AY i read a paper on “ Italian Wafering- 
~ Irons of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth 
Centuries,” illustrated by a large collection 
of specimens. Each pair of these irons con- 
sists of a pair of plates, to each of which a 
long handle is attached, the handles being 
joined by a pivot at a short distance beyond 
the edges of the plates in such a manner 
that, by bringing the handles together, 
pressure may be exerted on batter placed 
between the two plates. The plates of all 
the pairs of irons exhibited by the lecturer 
and described in the paper are circular, 
varying generally from 6 inches to 7 inches 
in diameter, although plates as small as 
5 inches, and others as large as 7? inches in 
diameter, sometimes occur ; rectangular plates 
were occasionally used, but these seem not 
to have been ornamented so carefully as the 
circular plates. An old Italian recipe for 
making wafers with irons such as these de- 
scribes a rather liquid paste made of flour, 
sugar, and water, and flavoured with anise, 
of which a little is to be poured upon one of 
the plates after the irons have been heated 
and greased with butter, the plates then being 
pressed together. Such wafers, known as 
cialdoni or cialde (a name found on the 
fifteenth- and sixteenth-century irons), are 
still made and eaten on various festive 
occasions, and especially on the “ Sunday of 
Carnival,” the last Sunday before Lent. 

The irons seem, during the period of the 
Italian Renaissance, to have been quite 
generally used by noble and by wealthy 
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families, whose arms or marks we still find 
on them. They were used also by some of 
the common people, who sometimes put their 
names and the tools or symbols of their trades 
on the plates, sometimes with appropriate, 
sometimes with merely conventional, inscrip- 
tions. Religious communities also had their 
pairs of irons, suitably ornamented, for secular 
use (as well, of course, as those to be used 
for the making of the holy wafers). Occa- 
sionally, it has been reported, guilds had 
their pairs of irons, but definite evidence as 
to this has not been forthcoming. 

The most interesting feature of the Italian 
wafering-irons is the intaglio ornamentation 
of their plates for the purpose of producing 
a design upon each face of the wafers cooked 
by them. On the irons of about 1475 (and 
perhaps somewhat earlier) the ornamentation 
is largely produced by incisions, aided by a 
few rough punches such as a blacksmith 
might prepare and use. A dated plate of 
1475 (like other plates produced by its maker) 
exhibits the marks of punches which, although 
crude, possess a certain amount of accuracy 
of outline, but have little or no detail cut 
on their surfaces. Between 1475 and 1490, 
however, the punches improved greatly in 
design and delicacy. A dated pair of irons 
of 1491 has very beautifully cut plates, There 
is evidence to suggest that the art of pro- 
ducing, with the aid of punches representing 
small objects, or parts of objects, or characters, 
dies for medals owes its origin to the develop- 
ment of the punches used for impressing the 
plates of wafering-irons. 

From about the beginning of the sixteenth 
century until about 1580 the manufacture of 
stamped wafering-irons seems to have been 
largely in the hands of a single family (or set) 
of workmen, who made irons for families 
resident in various parts of Italy beyond their 
home district. Many pairs of irons, either 
impressed by means of stamps (punches), or 
incised, were, nevertheless, produced during 
the sixteenth century by makers not belong- 
ing to the workshop referred to. One of 
these makers, working (at least) between 
153t and 1551, produced some magnificent 
pairs of plates. 

The ornamentation of an Italian wafer- 
plate, having been produced by means of 
small stampings, tends to assume the form 


of concentric bands of ornament (each band 
generally containing a number of impressions 
from each of the stamps used for it) inde- 
pendent of each other, and surrounding a 
small central division containing some mark 
of personal ownership or some conventional 
design. On Germanic wafering-irons, which 
generally were incised or chased, there was a 
natural tendency for the central portion to 
be large and to be wholly occupied by an 
unsymmetrical design (such as a coat of arms, 
or a religious or a secular subject), in which 
any lack of perfect execution (a lack likely 
to occur in a symmetrical design when stamps 
were not used) would not be noticeable, while 
the border was occupied by an inscription. 
This character was so firmly fixed that it 
persisted even when (in the second half of 
the sixteenth century) some Germanic irons 
were made with the aid of stamps. Some 
of the Germanic stamped plates show a 
distinct Italian influence in the character of 
the stampings, but others are entirely free 
from such suggestions. 

The style of the ornamentation of the 
Italian stamped wafer-plates varied, to a 
certain extent, in unison with the general 
variations of style during the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The bands or ornament on such plates 
are usually composed of objects such as 
figures or heads of human beings or cupids, 
figures of real or mythical animals or birds, 
leaves or flowers or plants, columns of vases 
or baskets, etc. ‘The space at the centre of 
a plate is most frequently occupied by a shield 
bearing the arms, mark, device, or initials of 
the owner (sometimes the indication on one 
plate is that of a man, and on the other that 
of his wife); in many cases, however, the 
shield has been left blank. Sometimes a 
conventional device, such as a holy wafer, 
or the sun, or a basket of flowers, is used. 
The inscriptions on the plates are generally 
in the outermost band of the ornamentation, 
and are very frequently rhymed. Some relate 
to the owner of the irons, or to their maker, 
or to a date; some give mottoes or maxims, 
or expressions of piety, or humorous advice 
to those who make the wafers or to those for 
whom they are made, or express praise of the 
wafers. So many of the inscriptions refer to 
the lending of the irons, and contain hints 
suggesting their prompt return, that the con- 
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clusion must be drawn that the irons were 
not a feature of every kitchen in the districts 
where the wafers were a favourite delicacy.— 


Athenaeum. 


At the Sign of the Dwi. 


On June 2 the members of the 
Royal Commission on Public 
Records visited Hereford. At 
the Town Hall they were shown 
i the various charters, proclama- 
) tions and other manuscripts, 
and they remarked that the 
arrangements for the custody 
of the records were the best 
they had seen in this part of 
the country. ‘The city documents at the 
Town Hall are kept in a strong-room. The 
important charters are preserved in air-tight 
glass cases in cabinets. Many of the more 
interesting and more important documents 
have been bound in volumes. One volume of 
inventories of the Mayors of Hereford goes 
back to 1475. The oldest document in the 
possession of the city is a charter of the reign 
of Richard I., dated October 9, 1189. The 
Commissioners stated that a general report 
of their various inspections would be issued 
when the work of the Commission had been 
completed, but probably not until the end of 
the war. Subsequently the Commissioners 
went to the Cathedral, where they inspected 
the archidiaconal records of Hereford and 
Ludlow, and various records of the Bishops 
of Hereford. They also spent a few minutes 
in the Cathedral Library. Many of the 
Cathedral records have been published by 
the Cantilupe Society. The Commissioners 
visited the Probate Court, Castle Street, 
where they inspected the strong-room, which 
contains 80,000 ancient wills and consistorial 
records, besides several thousand modern 
wills. 





rd ad ot 
The Report of the Committee of the London 
Library, which was presented at the annual 
general meeting of members held on June 24, 
stated that the Library had maintained its 





position satisfactorily during the past year, 
though, owing to the war, there have been 
many resignations, which only take effect in 
the coming year. The membership stands 
at 3,322. It is hoped to issue a Supplement 
to the Catalogue before the end of the year. 
Members heard with sympathetic interest 
that seven members of the staff are now 
serving in the Army or Navy. 
* & 
The latest Oxford Historical Society volumes 
are vol. ix. of Hearne’s Remarks and Collec- 
tions (August 10, 1725, to March 26, 1728), 
and vol. i. of A Cartulary of the Hospital of 
St. John the Bapiist, both edited by the Rev. 
H. E. Salter. What remains of Hearne’s 
“‘ Diary,” covering seven years, is enough 
for two more volumes. The Cartulary, which 
is preserved in Magdalen College Library, 
was drawn up in 1278 or 1279. 
5 ad #* »* 
At the sale of the Sydney Library by Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley in June, a four- 
teenth-century manuscript, 84 by 5? inches, 
in Gothic letter, with forty-five large 
miniatures, made £813 15s. Bound up 
with this was a sixteenth-century service of 
prayer, written on 220 leaves of fine vellum, 
with eighteen large miniatures and marginal 
decorations of curious grotesque ornaments 
illuminated in gold and colours. Nearly a 
hundred letters and papers relating to 
American affairs fetched £50 8s., while an 
important holograph letter of Lord Chatham, 
on the war with America, brought £60 18s. 
A remarkable record of the expenses of the 
dinners provided for the lords of King 
Henry VIII.’s Council, which was signed by 
Wolsey, realized, with some other papers, 


£152 53. 
se 


After the long interval since publication 
ceased of the late Mr. Stead’s annual /adex 
to Periodicals, there is now competition in 
the production of such keys to the contents 
of magazinedom. In last month’s Antiquary 


was reviewed the first volume of an Jndex fo 
Periodicals, issued in connection with the 
Librarian and Book World, which covered 
the six months April to September, 1914. 
A new ‘Subject Index to Periodicals” is 
being issued by the A/heneum on behalf of 
Particulars of this 


the Library Association. 
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new scheme appeared in the Atheneum, 
July 3, pp. 3 and 14, and specimens appeared 
as supplements to that journal’s issues for 
July 3 and following weeks. These specimen 
lists covered “Science and Technology in 
1915 (January to June), with Special Reference 
to the War in its Technological Aspects.” 
&* &* &* 

It is proposed to start the regular issue of 
the Monthly Indexes with October, 1915. 
At the end of each calendar year the entries 
in the Monthly Indexes will be consolidated 
in one alphabet, and published as a cloth- 
bound volume. The monthly numbers and 
the annual volume will be provided with 
brief Author Indexes. 

The Index will be based upon the alpha- 
betical subject-headings of the Library of 
Congress (under revision), modified to suit 
English practice, and considerably extended. 
It will comprise the principal contents of 
over two hundred English, American and 
Continental periodicals, with occasional 
selections from a much wider field of the 
periodical press. The selection of the 
periodicals to be indexed will to a great 
extent be determined by experts. Annota- 
tions will be admitted where the titles of 
articles insufficiently indicate the nature of 
their contents. Magazine serial fiction will 
not be included. 

&* ad »* 
The scope of the Index will be comprehen- 
sive, though at present it seems that British 
Archeology may be excluded, the ground, 
so far as that subject is concerned, being 
already covered by the “ Annual Index of 
Archeological Papers,” though the publica- 
tion of that most useful Index is somewhat 
in arrear. It would be a pity if the separate 
publication of the “ Annual Index of Archzeo- 
logical Papers ” in its present handy and most 
useful form were to cease. The Atheneum 
scheme generally seems to me most deserving 
of support. The idea of publication in 
monthly numbers—if they are not allowed 
to fall into arrear—is particularly good. 
For many subjects an Index loses much of 
its value if it is not well up to date. I shall 
watch developments with keen interest. 
&* od »* 

I note with regret the death, at the age of 
seventy-two, of the Rev. W. S. Lach-Szyrma, 








Vicar of Barkingside, Essex, who wrote many 
papers on archzological and folklore subjects, 
especially those connected with Cornwall, in 
which county he had been Vicar of Carn- 
menellis and of Newlyn. He was the son of 
Colonel Lach-Szyrma, a Pole, who played a 
prominent part in Polish revolutions. 

& &* * 
I take the following note from the City Press, 
June 19: “‘ The records of the erstwhile Corn 
Meters’ Office have at length found a home 
in the Guildhall Library. When the Metage 
on Grain Act expired in 1902, the books 
were removed from the Meters’ Office to the 
Guildhall, and deposited in a vault of the 
crypt. Now they have been transferred by 
the City Lands Committee to the Library. 
The volumes have been arranged and cata- 
logued, and are now available for reference. 
They number 180 volumes in all, including 
four relating to the Fruit Meters, and sixteen 
to the Fellowship Porters. The bookplate 
engraved by Mr. Alfred J. Downey for the 
Library is exhibited in the Royal Academy. 
Through Mr. E. J. Trustram, M.A., C.C., 
the Clerk, the Vestry of St. Mary-le-Bow, 
Cheapside, has presented to the Museum oak 
piles, of Roman date, found under the crypt 
of the church. It would appear that the 
piling rested on the gravel at a depth of 
21 feet below the pavement, and originally 
formed part of the embankment of a stream 
that flowed in Roman days diagonally across 
the present line of Cheapside. Two upright 
stakes, 3 feet 8 inches by 8 inches, and 
2} inches thick, with pointed ends, were 
embedded in the gravel about 2 feet apart. 
Planks were laid across the face of these, of 
which the largest remaining is 5 feet 3 inches 
long, 10 inches wide, and 1 inch thick. 
Similar camp-sheathing has been found sup- 
porting the banks of the Walbrook in the 
neighbourhood of London Wall, but none 
has hitherto been preserved.” 

&* xe & 
An original edition is to be published or 
a thirteenth-century French religious poem 
in praise of the Virgin Mary, “ Li Romans 
dou Lis,” contained in a unique manuscript 
in the library of Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan. 
The manuscript formerly belonged to Lord 
Ashburnham. A critical introduction was 
written by the late Dr. Frederick C. Ostrander, 
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Adjunct Professor of Romance Languages in 
the University of Texas, as a memorial to 
whom the present edition is being issued by 
Mr. Morgan through the Columbia University 
Press. It will be issued in this country by 
Mr. Milford. The poem itself, which is in 
strophic form, and composed in various 
metres, numbers over 4,200 verses. 
* * a 

Mr. Walter Rye, of Lammas, Norwich, the 
well-known Norfolk antiquary, has in the 
press an exhaustive index of names noticed 
in his Worfolk Families, published in 1913, 
which he will issue to subscribers only. 


5 x »* 

The Dean of York has edited a complete 
account by the late John Browne of the 
representations and arms on the glass of the 
500 windows of York Minster, and the book 
will be published in the autumn by Mr. 
Richard Jackson, Leeds. Mr. Browne spent 
nearly the whole of his leisure hours in 
studying and sketching the Minster, of which 
he wrote a monumental history. Immediately 
after its publication in 1847 he commenced 
to get together materials for a full description 
of the stained glass. The work was just 
completed before his death, and the manu- 
script, with sketches, came into the possession 
of the Dean and Chapter, who gave it a place 
in the Minster Library. It is this material 
that has been edited by the Dean, who has 
written a biography of the author. The book 
will comprise about 300 pages of text fully 
describing the subjects and armorial bearings 
in the windows, together with notices of the 
families. There will be 40 pages of illustra- 
tions, in which upwards of 500 figures will be 
delineated, all printed in heraldic colours 
from Mr. Browne’s original drawings. 


5 ad 5d &* 
Mr. T. Sheppard, M.Sc., of the Hull 
Museums, has in the press a volume to be 
entitled Vorkshire’s Contribution to Science, 
in which an effort will be made to indicate 
the various sources of information likely to 
be of service to a student in his work on any 
branch of natural science dealing with the 
broad-acred shire. The section arranged 
topographically under towns will show what 
has been accomplished in each place, while 
the remainder of the book will be devoted to 
an enumeration of the general sources of 


information which should be consulted. 
Several of the items unfortunately are scarce, 
in many cases only one set being known, 
a circumstance which has induced the author 
to give the bibliographical details rather 
fully. The bibliographical particulars of the 
various Journals and Societies’ Transactions 
should be of service to librarians and others, 
who often find it difficult to trace items 
of this character. 
# se & 

Oxford men will be glad to learn that Zhe 
Oxford Roll of Service is being published. 
It provides a permanent record of those 
members of the University who have given 
their services for the defence of their country 
during the present war. It has been com- 
piled from information supplied by the 
various Colleges and Halls with the approval 
of the Vice-Chancellor and the Heads of the 
Colleges, edited by the Assistant Registrar of 
the University. The body of the work will 
contain a list of the names of those serving, 
arranged under their Colleges, with their 
ranks and regiments, dates of matriculation, 
and any distinctions which have been awarded 
to them, and a general index will facilitate 
reference and will show the date of matricula- 
tion and University degree, if any. 


# 

At Sotheby’s on July 8 the poet Gray’s arm- 
chair was sold for the modest sum of £8. 
One of Gray’s letters, in which he described 
his aunt, Mrs. Oliffe—‘ She is never good 
for anything but when she is laid up and can 
do nothing. As she recovers, she recovers 
her tantrums ”—went for £11 5s. 


& * 
Students interested in Welsh art and arche- 
ology will have seen with regret the announce- 
ment of the death on July 6, at the age of 
seventy six, of Mr. T. H. Thomas, whose 
bardic name was Arlunydd Penygarn. The 
writer of an appreciative notice in the 
Atheneum, July to, included the following 
picturesque detail: ‘“‘Mr. Thomas was well 
known in Brittany as an enthusiast in the 
study of Celtic folklore and antiquities long 
before his visit to the fétes held at St. Brieux 
a few years ago. One of his friends present 
on that occasion spoke of the goodly figure 
he made in the procession in his bardic 
robes, and of the way in which, at the 
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opening ceremony at the logan stone, ‘he 
harangued the vast throng for a considerable 
time in excellent French without a note, and 
to the pleasure of probably the largest crowd 
of the kind ever got together.’” 
BIBLIOTHECARY. 





Gntiquatian IRews. 


[ We shall be glad to receive information from ourreaders 
for insertion under this heading.) 


PUBLICATIONS OF ARCHAZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


VoL. xl. of the Zransactions of the Birmingham 
Archeological Society is a capital issue. Its contents 
are all well worth printing, and all relate to the Mid- 
lands of England. Mr.J. Humphreys, F.S.A., traces 
briefly the history of the Roman occupation of Uri- 
conium, and summarizes the results of modern ex- 
cavations at Wroxeter. Mr. H. S. Pearson’s paper 
on Birmingham's famous ‘‘ New Street” is an excellent 
piece of topographical history, well illustrated by old 
plans and views. Major Godsal gives a clear exposi- 
tion of his views on the conquest of Britain by the 
English in a lecture on ‘‘ Ceawlin, the Second Bret- 
walda, and the Conquest of the Midlands.” Mr. 
J. A. Cossins gives a pleasant account, with illustra- 
tions, of ‘‘ The Excursions of the Year”; and Mr. 
F. B. Andrews supplies a detailed description, with ex- 
cellent photographic illustrations, of ‘‘ The Old Houses 
of Tewkesbury,” which are numerous and of many 
attractions. Other contributions are ‘‘On Two 
Roman Coins found in the Park, Sutton Coldfield, 
about the Year 1909,” and ‘‘ Stone-Boiling Mound 
at Pelsall, near Walsall,” both by Mr. Herbert New ; 
and ‘* Notes on Remains of the Bronze Age in Wor- 
cestershire ”—two palstaves—by the Rev. J. E. H. 


Blake. 
% 5 2 

In vol. lvii. of the Collections of the Sussex Archzo- 
logical Society, the first paper, by Dr. Amherst D. 
Tyssen, on ‘‘ Sussex Church Bells,” largely extends 
and supplements the information contained in an 
article by the,same writer in the Society’s Col/ections 
for 1864. It is not often that an author can present 
a second edition, so to speak, revised and enlarged, 
of a paper which he first published fifty years earlier 
in the same series of volumes. This valuable and 
comprehensive paper is accompanied by many illus- 
trations of bell-letterings. For archzeologists of other 
tastes there is a first paper under the general head of 
‘*Some Sussex Domesday Tenants,” dealing with 
‘“‘ Alvred Pincerna and his Descendants,” by Mr. 
L. F. Salzmann; a supplemental paper, with illus- 
trations, on the ‘f Anglo-Saxon Cemetery at Alfriston, 
Sussex,” by Mr. A. F. Griffith; and a good paper, 
with plans and sections, on ‘‘Stane Street in its 
Passage over the South Downs,” by Dr. Eliot Cur- 
wen. Among the other contents are ‘‘ Hastings 





Castle, 1050-1100, and the Chapel of St. Mary,’’ by 
the Hon. F. H. Baring; a fully illustrated archi- 
tectural account of ‘‘ Steyning Church,” by Mr. P. M. 
Johnston; ‘‘A Palatinate Seal of John, Earl of 
Warenne, Surrey and Stratherne, 1305-1347,” by 
Sir W. St. John Hope; ‘‘ The Sussex Manors of the 
Earls of Warenne,” by Mr. C. G. O. Bridgeman ; 
and ‘‘ Drungewick Manor, Loxwood,” by Mr. J. C 
Buckwell. 
5 


Part 4 of the Archeological Journal for 1914, issued 
by the Royal Archzological Institute, completes 
vol. Ixxi. of this valuable storehouse. It is largely 
occupied by reports of meetings, including a full and 
freely illustrated account of last year’s Summer 
Meeting at Derby. Apart from these reports there 
are only two papers. One is an account, with illus- 
trative plate, of ‘‘ An Early Seventeenth-Century 
Silver-Mounted Wooden Bowl, with Some Notes on 
an Old City Company ”"—the Russia Company—by 
Mr. H. D. Ellis ; the other is a masterly paper, finely 
illustrated, on ‘‘ Medizval Roofs,” by Mr. F. E. 


Howard. 
2 2 

The papers in the new volume--vol. xxi.—of the 
Journal of the Chester Archzeological Society all 
relate to Chester and its county, which is just as it 
should be. An excellent paper by Mr. Frank Simpson 
on ‘The Skinners and Feltmakers’ Company ’’ of 
Chester is largely documentary, and is all the more 
valuable on that account. The same writer describes 
the history and ornamentation of the old half-timbered 
Leche House in Watergate Street, Chester, a good 
photographic view of which forms the frontispiece to 
this volume of the Journal. The Rev. L. M. Farrall, 
whose fine volume on the parish registers of Trinity 
Church is a monument to his industry, writes here 
very pleasantly and suggestively on the records of 
three centuries of his parish of Holy Trinity. Local 
bibliography receives considerable attention. Mr. 
Morris Parry gives many particulars of ‘* Chester 
Welsh Printing”; Mr. Henry Taylor supplies an 
account of ‘*Chester’s Oldest Newspaper,” the 
Chester Weekly Journal, of George I.’s time, accom- 
panied by an illustration of the title-page of the 
number for September 3, 1724; and the late Mr. 
James Hall writes on ‘‘Chester Newspapers about 
One Hundred Years Ago.’’ Other itemis in this well- 
printed volume are ‘‘ Cheshire and ‘ The Fifteen,’ ” 
by Mr. J. H. E. Bennett ; and an account by the late 
Archdeacon Barber of ‘‘The Recent Work in the 
Cloisters and Refectory of Chester Cathedral,” which 
has clearly been of a somewhat extensive nature. 





SA AAADAAAAALAA! 


PROCEEDINGS OF ARCHAZSOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 
SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES,—June 24.— Bishop 
Browne, Vice-President, in the chair. 

Mr. Ralph Griffin read a paper on the heraldry in 
the cloisters at Canterbury Cathedral. The paper 
was illustrated by lantern-slides, and by a collection 
of photographs (some 850 in number) of all the shields 
and bosses in the cloisters. The rebuilding of the 
nave of the cathedral at the close of the fourteenth 
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century necessitated the reconstruction of the cloisters, 
which was completed about 1415. The most munifi- 
cent benefactor was Archbishop Courtenay,.who con- 
tributed the cost of the whole of the south walk, and 
whose arms appear frequently upon the shields on the 
roof. Another benefactor was Brother John Schepene, 
who contributed, with the aid of his friends, £100, and 
whose figure in Benedictine habit, with an inscription 
recording his gift, appears on one of the shields. In 
all there are on the vault of the cloisters 825 armorial 
bosses. The earliest extant descriptions of the arms 
are in a manuscript (Harl. 1366) by Richard Scarlett, 
1599, and another manuscript description of the 
same date in the Society’s library. There are also 
descriptions in some manuscript church notes by 
Philipot. The only printed description is that con- 
tained in Willement’s ‘* Heraldic Notices of Canter- 
bury Cathedral” (1827), a work which has been 
severely criticized, but which on the whole appears, 
for its date, to be a wonderful record. 

With regard to the heraldry, the great bosses in 
many cases bear the badges of the benefactors, 
amongst them the elephant and castle badge of the 
Beaumonts, and the eagle and child crest of the 
Stanleys. The coats of arms are all those of sub- 
scribers to the work, and number among them the 
arms of almost all the royal and noble families of the 
country, as well as those of the more humble yeoman 
families of the neighbourhood and of the city of 
Canterbury. The whole constitutes one of the richest 
collections of medieval arms now known to us.— 
Atheneum, July 3. 

ad) a ad) 
The annual meeting of the RoyAL ARCH AOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE was held in the rooms of the Society 
of Antiquaries on June 30, Sir H. Howorth, Presi- 
dent, in the chair. 

After the business proceedings Professor G. Baldwin 
Brown read a paper with lantern illustrations, en- 
titled ‘‘ Was the Anglo-Saxon an Artist?” He said, 
as reported in the Morning Fost, July 1, that ‘‘ there 
was a sufficient body of valid evidence that the 
Anglo-Saxon possessed an artistic capacity quite on a 
level with that of his Continental contemporaries, and 
there was no real foundation for the popular prejudice 
which regarded him as a rather clumsy, boorish 
creature, who had to subsidize the needy foreigner to 
do his artistic work for him. It might be conceded 
that all doubtful cases were to be given in favour 
of the foreigner, but there still remained the coins, 
covering almost the whole Anglo-Saxon period, the 
tomb furniture, including the Kentish inlaid jewels of 
the pagan epoch, the ring of Ethelsmith, and the 
Durham embroideries of a later time, not to mention 
the ornamented manuscripts, the native origin of 
which had never been in doubt. If the Gospels of 
Lindisfarne be handed over to Celtic scribes, it was 
impossible to withdraw from native Anglian brains 
and fingers a large share of the responsibility for the 
Ruthwell and Bewcastle crosses. These were things 
that ‘ cannot be spoken against.’ ’’ 


A large party of members of the HAMPSHIRE 
ARCHAOLOGICAL SOcIETY had an afternoon meet- 
ing in the Winchester district on Saturday, June 26. 


At Winchester College the architect, Mr. H. L. G. 
Hill, gave a brief explanation of the ground-plan dis- 
played in the courtyard, and then conducted the 
members over the buildings, explaining their principal 
architectural features. In the Muniment Room Mr. 
Chitty (Bursar) was guide. The room, originally a 
sacristy, as now seen, he said, was exactly as it was 
when it was first built, except that a few years ago, 
when it was in a very dirty and dilapidated condition, 
it was cleaned up, but no alteration was made, and 
the tiles no doubt were the original ones. The ceiling 
is vaulted, springing from four corbels, one being an 
archangel, another William of Wykeham, the founder 
of the college, the third an Archbishop, probably a 
contemporary of Wykeham’s, and the fourth a King, 
supposed to be Edward II., the founder having been 
Lord Chancellor to that Sovereign. The table was 
probably at one time used as an altar in the chapel. 
When the room was being cleaned up, the ancient 
chests were rearranged, and a secret depository was 
found in the floor, which was used for keeping 
treasures, but none were found in it. Tiles were 
over it, and the hinges of the covering had been 
examined by expeits, who suggested that they were 
of the Charles I. or Cromwellian period, and probably 
during this troublous time some of the valuable 
college plate was deposited there for safety. The 
discovery was made by the workmen engaged in 
cleaning the room. Mr. Chitty then opened some of 
the ancient chests—remarkable objects in their way— 
and took from them several ancient documents, which 
he displayed on the table, most of them beautifully 
written, with capitals superbly illuminated in gold 
and colours, this elaboration being apparently as 
fresh as when the work was done. The documents 
shown included the original statutes made by the 
founder in 1400, with the original cord of two 
colours. There were charters there of nearly every 
King down to Richard II., and for every reign the 
cords were different. The guide explained that is 
was the practice to have cords of the same colours as 
the King’s livery. He showed an old box he found, 
which was lined with leaves from a dictionary of 1559. 
He discovered it two or three days after the war broke 
out, and he pointed to one of the leaves, bearing a 
verse quoted in ancient spelling from Ecclesiastes, 
which was very appropriate to the present situation. 
Several bundles of title-deeds were exhibited, all in 
very small compass, parchment, he explained, being 
then very dear. The party, conducted by Mr. Hill, 
next went to the cloisters, where on one of the pillars 
was seen inscribed ‘‘Tho. Ken,” who offended 
Charles II. because he would not allow Nell Gwynne 
in the Deanery. The boys usually studied their 
lessons in the cloisters in the hot weather, and the 
Summer House was still known as Cloister-time. 
Then on to the beautiful Fromonde chantry, and 
afterwards to the college cellar, a remarkable apart- 
ment with a beautiful groined ceiling springing from 
a central pillar, and the ribs ending in eight finely 
carved corbels—one of Bacchus—well worthy, Mr. 
Hill said, of study by those interested in such matters. 
Visits to the kitchen, dining-hall, chapel, and school- 
room, followed. 

The party then walked by way of the College Meads 
to St. Cross, where they were received by the master, 
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the Hon. Canon F. J. Causton, and tea was served 
in the old dining hall, with its old-fashioned central 
hearth and ancient minstrel gallery—half a dozen old 
fire-buckets depending therefrom. The fine fifteenth- 
century staircase, the curiously shaped drinking- 
vessels, standing upon the Purbeck marble table, 
said to have belonged to King Stephen, were much 
admired; whilst the dais, the Cardinal Beaufort’s 
colours and motto in the windows, were other features 
pointed out by the Canon. From its inception down 
to the present day the charity has observed the inten- 
tions of the founder, Bishop Henry de Blois, who in 
1137 inaugurated the almshouses for 13 poor men, 
and provided daily for 100 poor men from the city 
to have dinner in the Hundred Men’s Hall. In 1372 
Cardinal Beaufort founded the ‘‘Order of Noble 
Poverty” for people of gentle birth who through 
misfortune had come into difficulty. To-day there are 
27 brethren of Henry de Blois’ foundation, 9 of 
the ‘‘ Noble Poverty,” and 100 out-pensioners, instead 
of serving the 100 dinners. The men receive 18s. a 
week, in addition to house, doctor or nurse, lighting, 
coal, and a share of the funds of the church. After 
leaving Beaufort’s Hall the company visited the 
kitchen, with its quaint utensils. The principal object 
of the visit to St. Cross was to view the cloisters, or 
ambulatory, built by Bishop Sherborne in 1503, which 
have recently been restored by the removal of the 
plaster, which has disclosed some very fine timber- 
work. The church was next visited, and here Mr. 
N. C. H. Nisbett explained in detail the architectural 
features of this very fine example of Norman and other 
work. Special attention was directed to the gaudy 
paintings on the stonework in the chancel and tran- 
septs, carried out some forty years ago by Butterfield 
(and, of course, adversely criticized, as it always is by 
visitors) ; to the fine Renaissance wood-carving in the 
chancel ; the fourteenth-century tiles; the Bird window 
in the north transept, and another adjacent thereto so 
cut as to permit the rising sun to shine on a ‘ Calvary” 
which once stood on a bracket on one of the Norman 
pillars in the aisle. In the Lady Chapel was seen 
Cardinal Beaufort’s chair and an early triptych of the 
Magi. After a view of the triple arch in the south- 
east corner of the outer wall of the church and the 
spacious quadrangle, the company had the privilege 
of seeing the cloister gardens, with their old-world 
beauty, and of gazing upon the reflection in the water- 
lilied pond of the fine proportions of the Norman 
tower of St. Cross, a scene which afforded material 
for the well-known picture ‘‘ To-morrow will be 


Friday.” 
~ 6 


The Summer Meeting of the RoyAL Society oF 
ANTIQUARIES OF IRELAND was held in the London- 
derry district on July 5-9. Arriving in Londonderry 
on Monday, July 5, the members made their first 
excursion the following day, travelling by road to 
Fahan, Buncrana, Carndonagh, Culdaff and Moville. 
In the evening a general meeting was held in Derry 
Guildhall, when Mr. G. H. Orpen read a paper on 
‘*The Normans in Tirowen and Tirconnell.” On 
Wednesday, July 7, the members visited the Grinan 
of Aileach, the megalithic and other remains at Iska- 
heen, the burial-place of Eoghan, son. of Niall of the 


Nine Hostages, from whom Innishowen and Tyrone 
are named. In the afterngon visits were made on 
foot to the walls of Derry and places of interest within 
the walls, the cathedral, the site of the Augustinian 
monas‘ery,, etc., and outside the walls the Long 
Tower Church and cemetery (the site of the ancient 
cathedral), St. Columb’s stone, well, etc. 

On July 8 the party left Derry by rail for Fahan, 
and crossed Lough Swilly to Rathmullan, where they 
visited the Carmelite monastery and castle of Bishop 
Knox. They then motored to Milford and Mulroy 
Bay, Carrigart, Doe Castle, the chief castle of 
MacSwiney of Tuatha; Doon Holy Well and Rock, 
where O’Donnell was inaugurated; Kilmacrenan 
Franciscan Friary, Letterkenny, Conwall (old church 
with sculptured slabs, etc.), the battlefields of Scariff- 
hollis and Farsetmore, and Balleghan Friary. 

The visit concluded on Friday, July 9, when the 
party left Derry by char-a-bancs for Dungiven and 
Maghera, returning to Londonderry by Limavady. 
On the route they visited the plantation bawn at 
Cumber, the early church, etc., at Banagher, Dun- 
given Priory, St. Lurach’s Church at Maghera, and 
ecclesiastical remains at Bovevagh. 


2 

At the meeting of the GEOLOGISTS’ As:OCIATION on 
July 2, a demonstration, illustrated by lantern views, 
was given to illustrate ‘‘ A Provisional Hypothesis to 
Explain the Occurrence of the Various Types of 
Fossil Man,” by Dr. Arthur Keith, F.R.S. The 
evolution of man can only be satisfactorily treated as 
part cf the larger problem—the evolution of the 
higher primates. A scheme, drawn up in 1900, was 
shown to illustrate the line of descent and relation- 
ship of the higher primate forms. The principles on 
which this scheme was based were explained. On 
another scheme, drafted recently, were indicated the 
various modifications which have been made to meet 
changes of opinion caused by the discoveries of the 
last fifieen years. 


In May the CAMBs AND HUNTS ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY made a fifty-mile motor tour on the North- 
amptonshire border, visiting Great Catworth, Bring- 
ton, Molesworth, Bythorn, Keyston, Covington, and 
Tilbrook. Those who saw Keyston Church for the 
first time were filled with admiration at its cathedral- 
like proportions, the elegant tower and spire being 
considered one of the beauties of Huntingdonshire. 
The church is dedicated to St. John the Baptist. 
The Rev. W. M. Noble, of Wistow, read some 
interesting notes relating to the church and parish. 
Many years ago the church was considered to be one 
of the most perfect examples of a mediceval church in 
the country, and was spoken of as having five altars— 
a high-altar, one to St. John, one to St. Mary, and 
two others, but he had not been able to verify this 
statement. He had found evidence of the mention 
of a high-altar, an altar to St. Nicholas, and another 
to the Guild of St. John. The church was cruciform, 
one of the transepts being the burial-place of the 
De Ferrers family. It was probably due to the fact 
that the Lord of the Manor was a very wealthy man 
that the church was built on such magnificent lines. 
The nave arcade was Early English, the columns being 
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alternately circular and octagonal. Most of the win- 
dows were Perpendicular, and the north door Decor- 
ated. Attention was drawn to a curious figure in oak 
of a skele.on enshrined. In this neighbourhood of 
beautiful spires, that of Keyston stood out promi- 
nently. Mr. Noble mentioned that the Manor House 
stood in a field opposite to the church, and belonged 
to the Wingfield and Elderkin families. The site of 
the moat could still be traced, and a very fine stone 
coffin was at the present time in the brook between 
the moat and the church. 


os ao oO 
The annual meeting of the PALESTINE EXPLORATION 
FunpD was held on June 22, when the chairman, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, reviewed the history of the 
fund’s work, and paid tribute to the men who had 
inspired and done so much of it, including Dean 
Stanley, Sir George Grove, Dr. George Smith, Dr. 
Tristram, Professor Palmer, Sir Charles Wilson, Sir 
Charles Warren, and Lord Kitchener. 

2 
The Essex ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY made an 
excursion in the Ongar district on Tuesday, June 15, 
visiting the churches at Norton Mandeville, Fyfield, 
Chipping Ongar and Blackmore, all of which were 
described by Mr. Fred Chancellor. 
ad) 

The HUNTER ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY on June 3 
visited Manor Lodge, Sheffield, and on June 26 made 
an excursion to the churches at Thorpe Salvin and 
Harthill. At Thorpe Salvin the visitors were received 
by the Rev. W. P. Blakeney. The paper on the 
church and hall was read by Mr. C. F. Innocent. 

The church, said Mr. Innocent, is undoubtedly the 
most interesting example of late Norman work in the 
Sheffield district. It is built of magnesian limestone, 
upon which the village stands. In the villages along 
the line of the magnesian limestone there has been 
a series of Norman churches of considerable excel- 
lence. The explanation suggested by Mr. Innocent 
is an ecological one. The long narrow strip of 
magnesian limestone is bordered on each side by 
geological sandstones, formerly, and still in part, 
covered by great oak forests, which must have 
required much labour in clearing. No such labour 
would be demanded on the limestone, for the simple 
reason that great oak forests of that formation are 
ecologically impossible. ‘That, he thought, was the 
most reasonable explanation of the evident wealth of 
the magnesian limestone tract in early times. 

The greater part of the church is of the end of the 
twelfth century, say about 1180 or 1190. It was 
usual to speak of the Norman work as of different 
dates ; but in Mr. Innocent’s opinion that was not 
the case. He believes that the whole church is of 
one design, although the building may have been 
carried on so slowly that the incoherence in detail 
may have been caused by it. He knew of no building 
of such small size which contains so many examples 
of transitional detail. The Romanesque style was 
dying and giving place to Gothic. So here they 
found the pointed arch and the round arches. The 
whole of the Norman detail of the church was ex- 
tremely confused. The builder seemed simply to 
have aimed at giving as much variety as possible, 

VOL. XI. 


which was not a very high form of art. Possibly it 
was the work of a man who had worked at Roche 
Abbey and Conisborough Casile. 

The principal alterations and additions to the church 
must have been made in the fourteenth century. 
William Sandford and another person unnamed 
founded a chantry there in the third year of 
Richard II. It was the present north aisle of the 
chancel. The porch was the only example in the 
district of medizval timber construction for such a 
purpose. It was happily preserved at the conservative 
restoration nearly twenty-five years ago. The church 
was celebrated <mong antiquaries for its font, with 
its five sculptured panels. Mr. Innocent also pointed 
out the cld chained Bible and the tombs (the oldest 
1461) in the church, and described the hall, whose 
ruins are such a notable feature of the village. This 
hall, he said, can never have been remarkable for its 


beauty. 
2 


The midsummer excursion of the HALIFAX ANTI- 
QUARIAN SuciETy was to Bradford Old Church 
and Bolling Hall. The guide, Mr. Butler Wood, 
met the party at the railway-station, and conducted 
them to the church. In the porch is an inscribed 
slab on which are represented in outline the figures 
of a man and a woman, and dated 1617. A very 
beautiful tablet has been erected recording the names 
and dates of induction of the Vicars, commencing with 
1293. Above it is a figure of St. Peter, to whom the 
church is dedicated; to the left the arms of the 
church, and to the right those of Bradford. A church 
has existed on the present site at a much earlier period, 
Part of a Saxon cross is built in the wall behind the 
organ. At one time the Communion-table stood at 
the junction of the nave and the chancel, the space 
behind being occupied by seats or pews for the 
wealthier members of the congregation. A gallery 
also was erected across the chancel, and two galleries 
facing it, at the west end, the lower one being used 
by the choir; the very fine timber roof was under- 
drawn, and the walls plastered. At the time when 
the church was restored the galleries were removed, 
along with the plaster on the walls and the under- 
drawing to rafters. In clearing away some plaster 
from the wall of the chancel a ‘‘squint” or hagio- 
scope was discovered, allowing from a room now used 
as a muniment-room a view of the altar, The stained 
glass is all modern, that in the western window 
having the glaring characteristics of the mid- Victorian 
period. In the more recent examples the prevailing 
tint is green, which gives a far more pleasing effect. 

After tea Bolling Hall was visited. The guide 
explained that, by the Bradford Corporation agreeing 
to purchase at a certain price the adjoining property, 
the hall and its surrounding grounds were included 
free. The garden is being laid out in a style quite 
appropriate with an old family residence. 

The hall is undergoing a thorough restoration, the 
work being very carefully carried out under the direc- 
tion of a local architect, and when finished it will be 
opened as a ‘‘ Local Historical Museum.” A general 
summary of the several families who have owned the 
property, and whose names and arms have been de- 
picted on glass, appearing in the large window, was 
given. old oak wainscoting is very fine, the 
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natural grain of the wood showing to advantage ; yet, 
strange to relate, some persons who have not been 
satisfied with the real thing, have had the oak painted 
and grained to represent oak. The woodwork inside 
is indicative of several periods; one partition wall is 
clearly part of a timber-built house. The Ghost Room 
is so called because, after the Battle of Adwalton 
Moor, when the Commonwealth troops had been 
defeated, the Earl of Newcastle slept there, and, so 
the story goes, in the night saw an apparition, who 
besought him to “pity poor Bradford,” he having 
determined to attack and destroy it. The vision had 
the effect of causing him to desist. It is stated that 
the ‘‘ ghost ” was none other than one of the servants 
at the hall, who, having relatives in Bradford, took 
these means to prevent the destruction threatened. 

The property passed from the Bollings family by 
Rosamond marrying Sir Richard Tempest ; they had 
twelve children. Before the end of the Civil War, 
Sir Richard, who had been an ardent Royalist, laid 
down his arms, and got the signatures of a number of his 
neighbours to a declaration testifying that ‘‘ he lived 
at his own house, and obeyed the orders and ordinances 
of Parliament, and was ready to pay such fine as may 
be imposed on him. 5th April, 1645.” He was, 
however, fined £1,748, and died in London within 
the Rules of the Fleet Prison, in 1657, From the 
Tempests the property passed to the Saviles in 1649, 
and in 1680 passed to Francis Lindley, ultimately 
passing to Sir Francis Lindley Wood, and later to 
the Right Hon. Sir Charles Wood, Viscount Halifax. 

at i) 

*A field excursion by members of the YORKSHIRE 
GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY to Rylstone and Cracoe, on 
Saturday, July 10, under the guidance of Professor 
Kendall, had as its primary object an examination of 
the low conical hills which: are so striking a feature 
in the landscape seen immediately to the right of the 
railway on approaching Grassington. The district 
investigated—on the border line between Wharfedale 
and Airedale—forms a great arch of the strata, of 
which the crown has been worn back so that it is 
flanked by high scarps of millstone grit, while the 
central portion of the valley consists in part of the 
massive carboniferous limestone and an intermediate 
series of soft shales with the knolls. 

According to Mr. Tiddeman, these curious mounds 
owe their origin to the accumulation of the hard 
parts of various marine animals upon areas of a slowly 
subsiding sea bottom specially favourable to their 
growth—a condition which, as Professor Kendall 
pointed out, is postulated with the theory of the 
formation of coral atolls attributed to the late Sir 
John Murray. Certainly they have long been 
regarded as ancient coral islands, and Professor 
Kendall himself considers them ‘‘ the classic example 
of ‘ reef-knoll’ structure.” But, besides that theory 
—the accumulation of organic detritus in the way 
mentioned—there is another which has it that the 
limestone masses originally consisted of a series of 
thin beds of limestone, and that in the earth move- 
ments which resulted in the arching of the strata 


_ these thin limestones were crushed so as to pack up 


locally layer upon layer. 
Which of the two theories is correct? was the 


question the visitors asked themselves; and, as’ a 
result of their investigation, the former was generally 
sustained by the character of the fossils. The fossils 
form a very specialized group such as are only found 
in structures of similar form, and these, it was 
decided, must have been due to special conditions 
attending their formation; for it is known that 
similar knolls, similarly characterized, occur in other 
parts of the geological succession. Four of the knolls 
were examined, and in two of them—Butterhaw and 
Stebden—the knoll structure was seen to be very 
clearly marked. In the two other cases—Cracoe 
and Threapland — there were not such marked 
characteristics of form, nor did the assemblage of 
fossils display the same marked characteristics, The 
fossils were found to be extremely numerous, and well 
preserved, and a good ‘‘ bag” was made, including a 
great many of the shells called goniatites, precursors 
of the ammonites which are so abundant at Whitby. 
Before investigating the knolls, the party walked 
from Rylstone station up the gill towards Cracoe 
glen, where they found the Pendleside series well 
characterized by the usual fossils in close proximity 
to the carboniferous limestone, but the actual contact 
eluded them. It was suggested by Dr. Wilmore 
that a grant of £20 from the British Association 
might reasonably ‘be given to open up the spot and 
discover the true relations. Despite the threatening 
weather, the excursion proved thoroughly enjoyable. 


On July 10 the members of the DURHAM AND 
NoRTHUMBERLAND ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY paid 
a visit to Darlington and district, and spent a very 
enjoyable time. They visited first St. Cuthbert’s 
Parish Church, where Mr. Joseph Oswald, of New- 
castle, one of the hon. secretaries, gave a brief 
address. He reminded the members that when the 
Society first commenced its operations in 1862, the 
first outdoor meeting was held in that church. Mr. 
Oswald dealt with the history of the church, dis- 
cussing various conflicting theories which have been 
propounded concerning it, and said that it certainly 
surpassed all the other collegiate churches in the 
county for grandeur. The tower and spire were 
erected in the fourteenth century, and it was the only 
central spire in the county. The spire was 183 feet 
from the ground. The party afterwards visited the 
churches at Haughton-le-Skerne, Croft and Conis- 


cliffe. 
a a 

The first summer excursion of the East RIDING 
ANTIQUARIAN Society took place on July 15. The 
meet was called for Beverley Minster, but as that was 
undergoing its annual cleaning, members visited a 
medieval house in High Gate, which has been 
repaired by Canon Nolloth. In it is an interesting 
three-light window with the wooden tracery remaining. 
Canon Nolloth has made it over to the living with 
other property. The party went on to Routh, and at 
the church were welcomed by the Rev. W. Samman, 
the Rector. The most interesting features are the 
fine brasses on the floor of the chancel, representing 
a knight and his lady, both wearing the S.S. collar. 
The Rector also stowed the pedigree of the Routh 
family, who came over with -the Conqueror, two 
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eminent members belonging to our own time—the 
Rev. Dr. Routh, the centenarian President of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, and Mr. Routh, the famous 
coach at Cambridge, who taught more Senior 
Wranglers than any other man. 

The party next visited Meaux, where once stood a 
famous Abbey. By the way, the name is now pro- 
nounced Muse, but in medieval times must have 
been pronounced Mouse if the rhyme is to be trusted : 


‘* The Abbot of Meaux 

He keeps a good house 

By night and by day.” 
The new tenant of the Abbey farm has been digging, 
and found a stone cross, and laid bare the founda- 
tions of an arch, which was standing twenty years 
ago. It was quite possible to trace the foundations 
of the Abbey, to see the well where the monks drew 
their water. Two encaustic tiles which had been 
dug up, and which must have formed part of the 
pavement of the chapel, were shown, and were 
purchased by members of the Society. 

After leaving Meaux the members went to Sutton- 
on-Hull, where they were met by the vicar (the Rev. 
E, A. Coleman), who read a most interesting paper 
on the church and village. 

bad} 

The first summer excursion of the HISTORIC SOCIETY 
OF LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE took place on 
Saturday, July 10, to Birkenhead Priory, Brimstage 
Tower, Barnston Vale, and Storeton Hall. The 
members were met at Woodside Ferry by carriages, 
and -driven to Birkenhead Priory, where Mr. A. H. 
Arkle, Mayor of Birkenhead, had kindly arranged for 
the whole of the Priory ruins to be thrown open for 
inspection. The refectory, prior’s apartments, the 
crypts, etc., contained much of interest to the members, 
who also had an opportunity of viewing the recently 
restored chapter house. Dr. Philip Nelson kindly 
gave an account of the buildings of the Priory, which 
was founded A.D. 1150, 

The drive was continued to Brimstage Hall, the 
tower of which, erected in A.D. 1398, formed part of 
the ancient fortified hall of Brimstage. After inspect- 
ing the Hall (by the kind permission of Samuel 
Davies, Esq.), the members were driven to the 
beautiful Vale of Barnston, where tea was served. 
Time was also given for a visit to the new Birkenhead 
Waterworks. On the return journey to Birkenhead 
an inspection was made (by kind permission of Thomas 
H. Pate, Esq.) of Storeton Hall, the home of the 
undivided house of Stanley. Architecturally, it is a 
very good specimen of a style of building prevalent 
during the fourteenth century. 


The historical and archzological features of some of 
the churches of the Ainsty of York and of Lower 
Wharfedale were explored by the members of the 
York HIsTORICAL Society on Saturday afternoon, 
July 10, when a well-attended excursion was carried 
out by the Society. The party motored to Askham 
Bryan, where, under the guidance of Mr. A. N, 
Brayshaw, of Scarborough, special attention was 
bestowed on the very fine example of a Norman door- 
way in the porch. The curious vesica window in the 
east end, one of the rare examples in parish churches, 


was noted, and its rarity explained. The main interest 
of the tour was at Healaugh, where the party were 
received by the Rev. R. N. M. Cooke and Mr. E. C. 
Brooksbank, of Healaugh Hall. This village and its 
church, with its exquisite Norman doorway, has a 
special distinction in a district full of archeological 
interest. The discovery of a stone with a Runic 
inscription relating to the burial of a Celtic priest 
points to the fact that there was a church there some- 
where about the time of the Synod of Whitby. The 
present building probably dates from the first quarter 
of the twelfth century. The special glory of the 
church is its richly ornamental doorway, still in an 
excellent state of preservation. Mr. Cooke spoke at 
some length of the career of the first Lord Wharton 
and his two wives, whose effigies appear on a fine 
marble altar tomb under the peculiar side arch of the 
chancel. 

Subsequently the earthwork adjoining the church, 
variously attributed to Roman and Saxon origin, was 
inspected under the guidance of Mr. Brooksbank. 
Leland, in his //cnerary, speaks of ‘‘a fair castle” 
near the church, but every trace of it has vanished, 
and in the absence of any data speculation as to its 
site is of necessity imperfect. Later the party visited 
Wighill, Syningthwaite Priory (now a farmhouse), 
and Marston, 





Reviews and Motices 
of Mew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers. | 


ROMAN BRITAIN IN I9QI4. 
field. Many illustrations. 
Milford, 1915. Demy 8vo., pp. 67. 
2s. 6d. net. 

When noticing Professor Haverfield’s Roman 
Britain in 1913 last November, we expressed the 
devout hope that that publication might have a long 
series of annual successors. The first issue of that 
series we are now delighted to welcome. It is un- 
necessary again to emphasize the Professor’s peculiar 
qualifications for the work of producing such a record 
—they are well known to all scholars. The arrange- 
ment of the matter in this 1914 record is much the 
same as in its predecessor. It would be difficult 
indeed to improve upon it. The first part contains 
a “Retrospect of Finds made in 1914.” Here, in 
fcurteen sections dealing with finds relating to the 
Roman military occupation, followed by eleven deal- 
ing with finds relating to civil life, we have summar- 
ized in a masterly manner the results of the excavations 
and exploratory work of 1914. Well-known sites 
such as Corbridge, the Ambleside fort, Slack, Holt 
—to which special attention is paid—and Wroxeter, 
occupy considerable space; but even more valuable 
for record purposes are the summaries of discoveries 
at less well-known places—such as the bath-house at 
East Grimstead, near Salisbury, and the corridor 


By Professor F. Haver- 
London: Humphrey 
Price 
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house at Compton, Surrey—which might otherwise 
escape the notice of many students. The second part 
deals with ‘‘ Roman Inscriptions found in Britain in 
1914 ”—a brief list—while the third gives a condensed 
critical review of the books and articles on Roman 
Britain which appeared last year. Here we note 
with pleasure Professor Haverfield’s commendation 
of the article in the Antiguary for December last, by 
Drs. F. Oswald and T. D. Pryce, on the Margidunum 
site. The value of this annual record of discovery 
and discussion relating to one of the most fascinating 
of archeological studies is beyond question. No 
student of Roman Britain can afford to be without it. 


*x* * * 

EXCERPTA QUAEDAM PorsEos GRAECE ET LATINE 
REDDIDIT C. B. Mount, M.A. Oxford: B. Z. 
Blackwell, 1915. Crown 8vo., pp. 111. Price 
3s. 6d. net. 

This little book is a collection of translations from 
English into Greek and Latin verse. The author, an 
Oxford don, has published them at the request of 
friends. At such a time as the present, all Oxford 
men will be sure to welcome a book that brings back 
to them the remembrance of peaceful days there. 
The verses themselves are carefully constructed, 
though the number of elisions is excessive, and they 
are sometimes awkwardly manipulated. The sub- 
jects chosen are both grave and gay: the selection 
of the lamentations of Job and the carollings of Old 
Father William will indicate the author’s wide range. 
No doubt they will be useful to schoolmasters, and 
will become involved in our fearful and wonderful 
system of education. Apart from the merits of any 
particular set of verses, one wonders why it should be 
considered educational to teach the composition of 
‘* poetry ” in a language one cannot speak and can 
only write with labour. Success is a sign, not of 
poetic feeling, but of the skill of the pot-mender, 
who fits together broken pieces of pottery ;‘and his 
art is vastly superior to that of the versifier, for the 
potter trains his hands and fingers at the same time 
as his eyes, whereas the former uses neither. 


% * 

THE ENGLISH COUNTRYSIDE. By Ernest C. Pul- 
brook. With 126 photographic illustrations. 
London: B. 7. Batsford, Ltd., 1915. Large 
8vo., pp. xvit+120. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

Many books have tried to convey the charm of the 
English countryside, and at first sight the reader will 
rather wonder why another should be added to the 
list. On reflection, however, he will remember that 
few of the innumerable ‘‘ country ” books take a com- 
prehensive view of the subject, and on examinatioa 
of the volume before us, which is produced with 
characteristic attractiveness, he will find that Mr. 
Pulbrook not only deals comprehensively with every 
aspect of his subject, but writes with a grace and 
urbanity, and let us add an accuracy, which all make 
reading his book a continual pleasure. We have read 
with special care certain sections where the merely 
fluent writer with but a surface knowledge of rural 
subjects is apt to go wrong, but have found that 
Mr. Pulbrook is not a member of that tribe. His 
knowledge is not only wide, but accurate. The whole 
book is uncommonly pleasant reading, not least so 
where it leaves the more familiar track for such by- 


ways as ‘* Up Quiet Creeks,” “Fords and Crossing- 
Places,’’ ‘‘ Field Names” and ‘‘ Trackways.’’ But 
after all perhaps the main attraction of Mr. Pulbrook’s 


volume is to be found in the delightful series of photo- 


graphs with which it is illustrated. They form. a 
gallery of extraordinary variety and infinite charm. 
Text and pictures tegether reflect and convey the 
elusive charm, the old-world atmosphere, of the 
English countryside with remarkable success. Some 
may think that a book of this kind is rather out of 
place at a time when few have thoughts for aught 
save the sternest- realities of life and death. But, 
obviously, the work was projected and completed 
before the war clouds gathered and burst; and, more- 
over, there is much, very much, to be said for the point 
of view taken by the author in a loosely inserted 
‘* Afterword ”’—that the more we realize the attrac- 
tions of our country, ‘‘ the more sternly we shall fight 
to keep our homes from suffering the fate which has 
overtaken the fair fields of France and the marshlands 
of Flanders and Poland.” 


* * x 

THE FESTIVALS OF OuR LAby (from the Golden 
Legend). By Jacobus de Voragine. With five 
plates and two illustrationsin the text. London: 
Talbot and Co., 1915. 16mo., pp. 122. Price 
Is. net. 

Caxton’s version of the Golden Legend was de- 
scribed by Blades as ‘‘the most laborious, as well as 
the most extensive, of all Caxton’s literary and topo- 
graphical labours”; and when the printer was almost 
in despair about completing it, he received an en- 
couraging message from the Earl of Arundel, who 
promised not only to take a “reasonable quantity ” of 
copies, but to grant him a small annuity. This was 
a curiosity in pensions, for it took the form of a buck 
in summer and a doe in winter. Since Caxton’s day 
other versions of the Archbishop of Genoa’s famous 
work have not been lacking. There is nothing to 
show the source of the translation in the pocketable 
little volume before us, but it is clearly taken from an 
early rendering. The book is confined to the five 
festivals—the Nativity, the Conception, the Purifica- 
tion, the Annunciation and the Assumption. The 
Visitation, July 2, is not included in the Golden 
Legend. The five plates are from paintings by 
Ghirlandajo, Murillo, Carpaccio, Lippe and Raphael, 
respectively. Though small they are well repro- 
duced. Many devout readers will no doubt be grate- 
ful for this handy and cheap little book. 

x * * 

THE History OF CaLwicH ABBEY. By Mary 
Teresa Fortescue. Sixteen illustrations and five 
pedigrees. London: Simphin and Co.; Win- 
chester: Warren and Son, Lid., 1915. Demy 
8vo., pp. xi+212. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

The priory at Calwich was founded before 1149 for 
a few Augustinian Canons ; but the fortunes of this 
humble little foundation, conscientiously related by 
Mrs. Fortescue, are of small interest, and nothing 
now remains of the buildings. But the history of the 
various families who owned the property after the 
Dissolution, and the near neighbourhood of Calwich 
to the glorious church at Norbury, with its many 
tombs of the Fitzherberts, and to the beautiful old 
mansion of Wootton Lodge, afford ample material 
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for a very readable volume. Mrs. Fortescue has 
made the most of the subject. The historical part 
is based upon the best authorities, while the writing 
is marked by lucidity and charm. Mrs. Fortescue 
writes so well, indeed, that one feels a shock on 
coming upon such a piece of ‘‘journalese’’ as ‘‘ his 
success was phenomenal” (p. 75). The chapters 
dealing with the fortunes of the Longfords, the Fitz- 
herberts and the Fleetwoods—the sixth and last 
Baronet of the last name, Sir Thomas Fleetwood, 
died in 1802—including the adventures of Calwich 
in the Civil War times, are full of interest. Calwich 
passed to the Granvilles in 1738, and very pleasant 
it is to meet Mrs, Delany and her circle, including 
even that melancholy and somewhat morose brother 
of hers, Bernard Granville, who had so uncomfortable 
a habit of frowning upon the matrimonial schemes of 
his relatives. The one man he took to was Rousseau, 
whose residence for a year at Wootton forms a curious 
episode in local history, as well as in Rousseau’s own 
life-story. Another literary connection of the locality, 
of perhaps wider interest, is its association with George 
Eliot. Ellastone, the parish of Calwich, is the ‘ Hay- 
slope” of Adam Bede. Mrs. Fortescue traces the set- 
ting of the story, and shows to what extent the 
characters in the book had prototypes in real life— 
Bartle Massey was the actual name of the Ellastone 
schoolmaster ; she also gives sufficient particulars of 
George Eliot’s own early life to illustrate her close 
association with, and knowledge of, the district. Yet 
another literary association is that with Thomas 
Moore, who for a while lived in the neighbourhood, 
near Ashbourne. Moore and his wife, Bessy, when 
well on their way one day to a dinner-party at Ash- 
bourne Hall, found that they were ‘‘half an hour too 
early for dinner, so we set to practising country dances 
in the midst of a retired green lane till the time was 
expired !” Mrs. Fortescue has produced a work of 
much charm. The illustrations—portraits and local 
scenes—are very attractive. 
* 


* 

GLossARY OF ARCH#OLOGY. By A. Norman. 
With 363 illustrations. London: Zalbot and 
Co., 1915. 2 vols. Foolscap 8vo., pp. xii+ 223 ; 
182. Price 5s. net the two volumes. 

This Glossary is issued in the handy series of books 
known as ‘‘ The Antiquaries’ Primers,” and the pos- 
sessor is notified on the title-page that Architecture 
and Ecclesiology are excluded—an exclusion much 
to be regretted. The compiler has evidently found 
it difficult, however, to draw a precise line of exclu- 
sion, for it is a little surprising to find included such 
terms as alb, crosier, stole, pardoners, and the like. 
There are some omissions for which it is difficult to 
account. “Dene Holes” is rightly included, with 
a brief but good article and illustration, but “ Dew 
Pond” does not appear. More serious omissions are 
those of Linchet or Lynchet, and of the various 
now generally received descriptive terms for types 
of Palzolithic implements— Acheulean, Chellean, 
Mousterian, etc. It is easy, however, to cavil at 
omissions.- No specialized dictionary or glossary 
was ever published in which omissions or unexpected 
inclusions could not be detected. it is fairer, perhaps, 
to scrutinize what is actually given ; and Mr. Norman’s 
two handy, well-printed, and most usefully and clearly 


illustrated volumes stand such scrutiny well on the 
whole. The definitions and explanations under such 
heads as Glass, Money, Pottery, and the like, contain 
much information skilfully condensed. 

The shorter articles and definitions are also to the 
point, and as a rule are not much open to criticism, 
though the definition of such a term as ‘‘ Reeve” is 
barely sufficient. The names of manorial officers are 
mostly omitted, nor do we find Court Baron, Court 
Leet, or the names of some feudal fines and services, 
such as ‘‘merchet."’ ‘‘ Heriot” is defined as **A 
tribute given to a feudal lord to assist his preparation 
for war,” which ignores the familiar use of the term 
for an incident in manorial tenures. A valuable 
feature of these volumes is the wealth of illustration. 
The cuts are necessarily small, but they are very 
clearly produced and are genuinely illustrative. Mr. 
Norman’s Glossary of Archeology is a useful and handy 
work of reference, though it is certainly capable of 
improvement. 

* * x 


We have received a monograph by Mr. H. Clifford 
Smith, F.S.A., on Zhe Goldsmith and the Young 
Couple ; or, The Legend of S. Eloy and S. Godeberta, 
by Petrus Christus, the substance of which appeared 
as an article in the Burlington Magazine, September, 
1914. The well-known picture, dated 1449, by Petrus 
Christus, was in the collection of the late Baron Albert 
von Oppenheim of Cologne. The sale of that collec- 
tion was announced to take place at Berlin in October 
last, so that in this country, at all events, the present 
whereabouts of the picture are unknown. The paint- 
ing is on an oak panel, and represents a goldsmith 
selling a ring to a young couple. Mr. Clifford Smith 
points out the unique value of the picture because 
of the extraordinary elaboration and richness of the 
accessories. He traces the history of the painting, 
and then describes in the most careful and thoroug 
manner all its details, discussing their historical and 
other significance. This discussion reveals a wealth 
of meaning and suggestiveness in every carefully placed 
accessory. The paper, for which art students are 
greatly indebted to Mr. Clifford Smith, is illustrated 
by three fine photographic plates. A few cuts in the 
text and a bibliography complete this slim monograph. 
One hundred copies have been printed—and uncom- 
monly well printed—for private circulation, but the 
author has placed a few of these copies in the hands 
of Mr. Bernard Quaritch for sale at the price of 6s. 


* * * 


A particularly attractive little book which has reached 
us is A Handy Guide to Oxford, specially written for 
the wounded by Mr. C. R. L. Fletcher. No man 
knows his Oxford better than Mr. Fletcher, and our 
wounded soldiers, so many of whom are being care- 
fully tended in the city of the dreaming spires, when 
they are convalescent, will find this little book, written 
simply and with touches of humour, and freely illus- 
trated, a capital guide to their surroundings. The 
paper-covered Guzde is issued in an edition for the 
public, “ Printed for the Author at the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, June, 1915,” at the price of 1s. net. 
Until the Peace the profits of sale will be given to 
the fund for supplying tobacco to the wounded in 
the Third Southern General Hospital. 
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Last February we noticed the appearance of No. 9, 
vol, i., of the “ Publications of the Canadian Archives,” 
issued by the Government Printing Bureau, Ottawa, 
being the first of two volumes entitled 7%e Canadian 
North-West: Its Early Developments and Legislative 
&ecords. The second volume has now reached us. 
Like its predecessor, it contains Minutes of the 
Councils of the Red River Colony and the Northern 
Department of Rupert’s Land, covering the period 
from 1833 onwards, and is edited by Professor E. H. 
Oliver, of the University of Saskatchewan. The 
pagination runs from 689 to 1348. Pp. 1-131 of vol. i. 
contained the narrative of pioneer legislation; the 
660 pages of vol. ii. continue and complete the docu- 
mentary foundation of the narrative. We can only 
repeat what we said in noticing the first volume—that 
the Canadian Government is rendering excellent 
service to future historians and present-day students 
by thus making accessible the raw material for the 
history of the Great North-West, and in providing 
Canadians with an authentic record of the growth 
and development of that wonderful extent of country. 


* x x 
We have received a well-printed paper of 20 pages— 
12 of which are plates containing 62 well-reproduced 
figures—in brown wrappers, by Mr. T. Sheppard, 
M.Sc., of the Hull Museums, entitled ‘‘ The Evolu- 
tion of the Potter’s Art.” Mr. Sheppard in the briet 
space of 8 quarto pages briefly reviews the history of 
the potter’s art, illustrated by very numerous speci- 
mens chosen from the unusually complete series in 
the Municipal Museum at Hull. We have also on 
our table the Annual Report of the Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, U.S.A., for the year to 
June 30, 1913. This is a portly volume of over 
800 pages, illustrated by some dozens of plates, and 
containing, as usual, a great variety of sciéntific 
papers of value and importance. 

x kK * 
The Scottish Historical Review, July, opens with a 
historical sketch by Lord Kingsburgh of ‘‘ Power 
Traction in Peace and War,” which has great 
‘*actuality.” The latter pages of the paper give a 
vivid impression of the wonderful part power traction 
is playing in the present war. Another very timely 
article is Mr. David Murray's ‘‘ The Preservation of 
the Tolbooth Steeple of Glasgow,” with four illustra- 
tions. The fate of the Steeple is still in the balance. 
This paper should surely help the City Fathers to 
come to the only right decision—to keep their hands 
off the Steeple. Among the other contributions is a 
very interesting narrative of ‘‘ A Journey in Belgium 
and Germany a Hundred Years Ago,” from the 
journal of a Mr. William Anderson, of the Advocates’ 
Close, Edinburgh. We gladly welcome vol. ii., 
part 12, of Mr. Henry Harrison’s Surnames of the 
United Kingdom (Eaton Press, 190, Ebury Street, 
S.W.; price Is. net), This part extends from 
Spencer to Stonehewer, and is marked by the same 
care and scholarship as its predecessors. It contains 
in a highly condensed form an amazing amount of 
learning. We look forward eagerly to the completion 
of this valuable dictionary. We have also received 
the Journal of the Alchemical Society, vol. iii., 
part 19 (H. K. Lewis, 136, Gower Street, W.C. ; 
price 2s. net), containing, inter alia, a paper on 





“The Beginnings of Alchemy,” by Mr. A. E. Waite; 
the /udian Antiguary, April, in which history, phil-. 
ology, and folklore, are all well represented; and 
a comprehensive illustrated Catalogue of Books, 
Pamphlets, Maps and Engravings relating to the 
Topography and Genealogy of Cheshire, compiled 
and issued by Mr. Albert Sutton, 43, Bridge Street, 
Manchester, which contains nearly 800 items. 
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ANGLO-SAXON BOUNDS NEAR 
SILCHESTER. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


IT is in no spirit of adverse criticism that I offer the 
following observations on Mr. Crawford’s paper on 
this subject (supra, p. 250 e¢'seg.). I recognize fully 
that Mr. Crawford is, if I may say so, doing excellent 
work on correct lines. If he succeeds in determining 
the actual line of the Roman road from Calleva to 
Spine, which has so long been unknown, he will 
have added greatly to our knowledge of Roman 
roads in Eritain. 

I feel sure that Mr. Crawford does not mean that 
the straight line he has drawn on his map, from 
‘*Weala Bridge” in the direction of Calleva, is. more 
than approximate and provisional. ‘ 

The determination of the point at which the road 
westward from Calleva crossed the Kennet is im- 
portant, as affecting the question, What was the 
primary objective of that road? Was it Bath, and 
ultimately Venta Silurum via Avonmouth? Or was 
it a junction near Baydon with the ‘‘ Ermine Street ” 
from Southampton Water to Cirencester and 
Gloucester, which ultimately joined the Watling 
Street at Craven Arms? If it was the first, then the 
road from Speen to Baydon. was merely a ‘‘spur” 
between the west road and the north road, and it 


‘would be immaterial where the west road crossed the 


Kennet. But if it be the latter, the line of the road 
as between Speen and Baydon (being part of a main 
line) was determined by the crossing of the Kennet, 
which in that case we should require to be at Speen. 

As the result of much reconsideration of the order 
of laying out of Roman roads, I think the latter of 
the two suggested objectives the more probable. 
This does not require any considerable interval of 
time as between the settlement of Corinium and that 
of Bath. 

I must first note that Mr. Crawford’s transcript of 
the bounds of Bryningtune (Brimpton) is defective. 
He has omitted a line before ‘‘Middelea.”’ It 
should read, after ‘‘Weala brucge,” as follows: 
** Thonne thaer uit on Cynetan; andlang Cynetan on 
Mythford ; thonne on Middelea.” This is important, 
as indicating the length which the boundary had along 
the Kennet. It occurs to me that ‘“ Midgham,’’ ‘at 
this point on the river, represents the ‘‘ Mythford "’ 
and ‘‘ Middelea” of the charter, the ‘‘h” in Midg- 
ham having corruptly got in, as in Twineham (Christ- 
church, Hants), properly ‘‘ Twin-eam.” | 
What I wish principally to deal with is the 
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‘*herpath” which occurs twice in the charter—in the 
first place in following the boundary north from the 
Emborne Stream, and in the second after leaving the 
Emborne Stream at Shaldon Ford. If I understand 
Mr. Crawford rightly, he treats these as two inde- 
pendent ‘‘herpaths.” Of the first he says: ‘‘ There 
can be no question about the identification of this 
herpath with an important but 20n-Roman highway.” 
He also says earlier that ‘“‘herpath means highway, 
whatever its original meaning may have been. It 
does not necessarily refer to a road of Roman con- 
struction, rather the opposite.” 

Here I am compelled absolutely to join issue. It 
would take a great deal to persuade me that, in any 
Saxon document, ‘‘hereford,” ‘‘ herepath” or ‘‘ her- 
path,” or ‘‘hereweg” was used otherwise than in 
reference to a road recognized by the Saxons as a 
Roman work. The Saxons used “ here” as meaning 
a foreign force, and so throughout the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle it means the Danish_army or navy. The 
home force was the “fyrd,” and so we get (as in 
Birch, No. 986) “‘fyrdstraet’’ contrasted with 
‘* Waetlinga Streete.” In that instance the “ Wat- 
ling” in question is the Foss Way near Stow-in-the 
Wold, and the ‘‘fyrdstraet” is one of the other 
military, but non-Roman, roads over the Cotswolds. 

That charter is also an instance of ‘‘ Watling” 
being generic and not specific, and equivalent in 
British (or Welsh) to ‘‘hereford,” ‘‘ gwaith-lleng” 
being ‘‘ work of the legion.” 

‘¢ Ermine Street” also is ‘‘heremannes weg,” or 
the ‘‘captain’s road,” and equally generic, though 
generally applied only to two main Roman roads, 
one already mentioned, the other the great North 
Road from London. 

I submit, therefore, that there is the strongest 
probability of the ‘‘herpath” in both places in the 
Brimpton charter being the same, and that it is, in 
fact, the Roman road from Calleva to Spine. 

The first  herpath” Mr. Crawford describes (p. 251, 
2nd col.) as ‘‘the great highway along Greenham 
Common . . . between Brimpton and Newbury.” 
Why he does not consider this Roman I fail to see. 
It is exactly where, a priort, I should look for the 
Calleva-Spinze Road. He says it ran along ‘‘just 
clear of the edge of the gullies.” That was precisely 
what a Roman engineer aimed at—a line which as 
far as possible avoided crossing streams, and near 
enough to an edge to be well drained. This principle 
decided the line of the Watling Street north from 
Tyburn Hill and its divergences at Brockley Hill, 
and the line of the Ermine Street from Cirencester to 
Gloucester. 

But I am puzzled by Mr. Crawford marking on 
his plan this ‘‘ herpath ” as going from south-west to 
north-east ; whereas the road he identifies with it on 
Greenham Common is nearly due north-west and 
south-east. 

But he mentions one important fact, that one of the 
gullies on the side of the road is called ‘‘ Hyde End 
Gully.” This is eloquent. I do not profess to say 
what “ Hyde” means; I should like to learn ; but 
every ‘‘ Hyde” I know (and they are many) is on the 
side of a Roman road. 

We get back to the other ‘‘ herpath ” after leaving 
the Emborne and coming south by Heath felda, and 


passing along the herpath come to “ Immanbury.’ 
With the correction of the reading of the charter, 
there is no difficulty in identifying ‘‘ Heathfield ” by 
the help of ‘‘ Heath side farm,” close to Wasing. 
Thence to Tadley Common, where we find a road 
coming in direct from Silchester. A little distance 
along that road eastward is a place marked on old 
maps as ‘‘Imp stone.’’ This, particularly as there is 
an entrenchment close to it, seems more suggestive of 
**Imman beorg ” than Inhurst, 

Now as to ‘‘weala brucge.” This Mr. Crawford 
affirms positively to be on the line of the Roman road. 
He may have evidence as to this which he has not yet 
given us; but in its absence I must say that I cannot 
imagine a more unlikely place for the Roman engineer 
to have chosen. To cross marshy low grounds with 
several streams to negotiate, when there was a good 
line on higher ground involving only crossing the 
Fishbourne and Emborne streams, and a crossing near 
Speen over the Kennet, where the valley narrows in, 
appears most improbable. 

Mr. Crawford supports his theory by an explana- 
tion of ‘‘ wealh,” which in relation to a Saxon docu- 
ment seems to me very far-fetched. I would ask (as 
I do in all such cases dealing with place-names) for 
any other instance where the term has been applied 
toa Roman work in Britain. But I do knowa Saxon 
charter relating to the ferries over Severn and the 
Wye where ‘‘scip-wealas” certainly meant ‘* Welsh 
shipmen” existing contemporaneously with the 
charter. 

It has to be considered that, besides the Roman 
road, another road in Berkshire has to be located. 
That is ‘‘ the Welshmen’s road.” I heard of it some 
years ago. Since then I have traced a way across 
Gloucestershire, from Birdlip, to the Marlborough 
Downs, whence it turns eastward. The place-names, 
watering-places, etc., along this road prove it to have 
been a drift-way for cattle coming, necessarily, out of 
Wales. It is a very common idea that in Saxon 
times there was no intercourse in the way of trade 
between the Welsh and the Saxons. Studies in the 
Welsh marches have satisfied me that the very oppo- 
site was the fact. This road definitely avoided the 
Roman and other highways. I suggest that this 
road may account for the name ‘‘ weala” occurring 
near Silchester and at Staines, as Mr. Crawford men- 
tions, without any necessity of making the word mean 
‘* romanized.” 

I have been sufficiently destructive. I must now, 
founding on what I have said, attempt to construct 
what I imagine to be the line in which the Calleva- 
Spine road is to be sought for, 

I suggest the following as such a line: Leaving 
Silchester on the western side of the city, and passing 
over Silchester Common (past the ‘* Imp ”) and Tad- 
ley Common (a name which, though sufficiently sug- 
gestive, I do not stay to discuss), crossing the Fish- 
bourne at Ashford, and on over Hill Common to 
Headley Common to Knight’s Bridge over the Em- 
borne ; then north-west over Greenham Heath ina 
direct line for Speen ; and crossing the Kennet at or 
a little west of Newbury Bridge. This picks up, and 
includes, both Mr. Crawford’s ‘‘ herpaths."’ r hope 
this suggestion may be helpful and fruitful. __ 

Not that I put forward my opinion on such points 
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as worth more than that of anyone else, I would refer 
anyone who wishes to know more of the surroundings 
of this subject to my papers on ‘‘ Primary Roman 
Roads” in the Woolhope Club (Hereford) , 7ransac- 
tions, 1903; and on ‘‘ The Crossings of Severn” in 
the same volume, since revised and reissued, with 
additions, as an appendix to my ‘‘ Moynes Court, 
Monmouthshire ’’ (1914). 

I may say that, since the first of these papers was 
written, I was fortunate, in 1913, in seeing an excava- 
tion on the west side of Broad Street, Hereford, which 
disclosed the paving of the Watling Street exactly 
where I had postulated its situation. It was about 
8 feet below the street-level. From further inquiries 


I found it proved that All Saints’ Church is actually 
astride of the line of the road, which does not follow 
any of the modern streets. 


James G. Woon, M.A., F.S.A. 


OLD NUMERALS. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


I have read the curious old numerals on p. 234 
of this month’s Aztiguary, and I wonder if a very 
old rhyme taught to my people in the North of Ire- 
land by an old nurse could have any relation to them. 
It was said in playing a game round the fire. One of 
the party tapped the feet with a poker or stick, saying 
the rhyme. The last foot to get the tap went out, 
and so on till only one foot was left in, and that won 
the game. There was a second rhyme used for variety. 
They were generally said turn about. I shall give 
both, and put a mark on the word or syllable which 
was said at each tap of the stick : 

Oné-ery, tw6-ery, dickery cary, 
IIéllobone, créckabone, ténera lary, 
Rixdom, random, mérry come time, 
Whimbledy, bimbledy, twénty-nine. 
I spell it as it is pronounced, as well as I can. 

The other is— 

William a Tripody hé’s a good wdterman, 
Hé buys héns and pits them in péns. 
Séme lay éggs and séme lay none. 

Piit your foot td your foot, 

Gang away héme. 

Generally we began the rhyme at the next foot to 
the one gone out, and sometimes children would call 
out to have it begun with their feet. The winner of 
the game, whose foot is in to the last, is usually the 
one to hold the stick and play the next game. It 
gives wonderful amusement and excitement to see 
who will win the game. Whether it has any hidden 
meanings or mysteries I don’t know. I have never 
seen anyone who knew it but my own people. Per- 
haps some readers of the Antiguary may know it, 
or find out something that would be interesting. 


Westfield, Regent’s Park, A. C. WARD. 


Southampton, 
June 16, 1915. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
In view of your report of Mr. MacRitchie’s paper 
on the remains of Cymric numerals still in use in 
Southern Scotland and Northern England, it may be 


worth noting that the ‘‘counting-out”’ rhyme used 
in this village school runs as follows: 


Eena—Deena—Dina—Do, 
Catch a—nigger—by his—toe ; 
If he—holloas—let him—go. 
O—U—T—spells—cut : 
Out—you—GO. 

Folk-lorists might make something of interest out of 
the literary portion of the poem, but it is at any rate 
remarkable that even two Celtic numerals should 
have survived for nearly 1,500 years right in the 
middle of Wessex. I know the rhyme is in use in 
other schools ; it would be interesting to know how 
far it is distributed. 

And what about ‘‘ Hickory-Dickory-Dock ” ? 

J. P. WILLIAMS-FREEMAN. 


Weyhill, near Andover, 
Hants, 
June 22, 1915. 


A LUCASIAN EPITAPH IN OXFORD. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


Outside the north-western bay of the nave of St. 
Giles’s Church, which stands in the northern suburb, 
outside the medizeval wall of the city of Oxford, you 
may read this inscription : 

IOHANES LUCAS 
In Agro HANTONIENSI natus, 
Ab antiqua et nobili familia 
LucasioruM Oriundus. 
In Collegiis WICCHAMICIS adolevit, 
Alumnus in VINTONIENSI, 
In OXONIENsS!I Socius. 

Grassante per Patriam Bello Civili, 
Szeviente in ACADEMIA ferali Ostracismo, 
Iniquitati temporum cessit, 

Et in suburbio inter Musas abdicatas consenuit. 
Vir si quis alius, 

Inter varias rerum ac fortune vicissitudines 
Regi, Ecclesize, et sibi constans. 

Animo, in re modica, magno et munifico, 
Solius innocentize tenax. 

Iucunda et facili Consuetudine. 

Amicis charus, 

Nemini molestus aut gravis. 

Exiiias animi dotes, 

Iniquissima qua vixit modestia, 

Taceri voluit, celare not potuit. 
es AEtatis LXXV1 
Obijt An?) Dai wpcuxxx1° 


It has its interest not for Wykehamists and Hamp- 
shirians only, but also as a specimen of the Latinity 
in vogue in Caroline Oxford, and as a record of the 
sufferings undergone by loyal monarchists, while 
England was very badly ruled by usurpers, much as 
Belgium is at present, under military tyranny. 

Oxford, EpwarpD S. Dopcson. 


July 8, 1915. 
AA AAAADAADAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA AAA AAAAA DADA d pd deed deeded a eran 
NOTE TO PUBLISHERS. — We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers if they will always state the price 
of books sent for review. , 





